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Frightened into Confession. 


Alexander Hamilton and Aaron Burr, political 
rivals for many years, were usually opposed to 
each other as counsel, but occasionally they were 


associated in the trial of a cause. Two men of 
such commanding ability as they possessed, when 
supporting each other, were almost irresistible. | 
It is related by Mr. L. B. Proctor, in Lawyer | 
and Client, that on one occasion they were} 
retained to defend a man indicted for murder, | 
and who was generally believed to be guilty, 
though the circumstances under which the crime | 
was committed rendered it a deeply interesting 
case of circumstantial evidence. 

During the progress of the trial, as the cireum- 
stances were developed, suspicion of guilt began 
to attach to the principal witness against the 
prisoner. 

Burr and Hamilton brought all their skill in 
cross-examination to bear on the witness, in the 
hope of dragging out of him his dreadful secret. 
But with singular sagacity and coolness he eluded 
their efforts, though they succeeded in darkening 
the shadows of suspicion that fell upon him, and 
strengthening their convictions of their client’s 
innocence. Before the cross-examination of the 
witness was concluded, the court adjourned for 
tea. 

“T believe our client is not guilty, and I haves 
no doubt that Brigham, that cunning witness, is 
really the guilty man; but he is so shrewd, cool 
and deep that I am fearful his testimony will 
hang poor Blair, our client, in spite of all we can 
do,” said Hamilton to Burr, while on their way 
from the court-room to their hotel. 

“T agree with you; Blair is not guilty, and that 
Brigham is, and | believe we can catch him. I 
have a plan that will detect him, if I am not 
wonderfully mistaken,” said Burr. He then 
proceeded to explain to his associate the nature of 
his plan. 

“You may succeed,” said Hamilton, after 
listening to the plan. “‘It’s worth trying, at any 
rate, though you have a man of iron to deal 
with.” 

After tea Burr ordered the sheriff to provide 
an extra number of lights for the evening session, 
and to arrange them so that their rays would 
converge against the pillar in the court-room near 
the place occupied by the witness. 

The evening session opened, and Burr resumed 
the cross-examination of the witness. It was a 
test of the profound skill and subtlety of the 
lawyer, the self-possession, courage and tact of 
the witness, standing on the very brink of a 
horrid gulf, calmly and intrepidly resisting the 
efforts of the terrible man before him to push him 
over. 

At last, after dexterously leading the witness 
to an appropriate point, Burr suddenly seized a 
lamp in each hand, and holding them in sucha 
manner that their light fell instantaneously upon 
the face of the witness, he exclaimed in a 
startling tone, like the voice of the avenger of 
blood : 

“Gentlemen of the jury, behold the murderer !” 

With a wild, convulsive start, a face of ashy 
pallor, eyes starting from their sockets, lips apart, 
his whole attitude evincing terror, the man sprang 
from his chair. For a moment he stood motion- 
less, struggling to regain his self-possession. But 
it was only a momentary struggle; the terrible 
words of the advocate “shivered along his 
arteries,” shaking every nerve with paralyzing 
fear. 

Conscious that the eyes of all in the court-room 
were fixed upon him, reading the hidden deeds of 
his life, he left the witness-stand and walked 
shrinkingly to the door of the court-room. But 
he was prevented by the sheriff from making his 
escape. 

This scene, so startling, may, perhaps, be 
imagined, though it cannot be described. It 
struck the spectators with amazement, changing 
the whole aspect of the trial. The prisoner was 
found not guilty. 

The false witness was arrested and two indict- 
ments were found against him; one for murder, 
another for perjury. He was acquitted on his 
trial for murder, but subsequently convicted of 
perjury, and sentenced to a long imprisonment. 
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Good Sermons. 


How a barrel of old sermons did good—and 
perhaps harm also—is thus told by the Chicago 
Record: 


The wife of a minister in Cincinnati traded s 
barrel of his old sermons for a new bread-par 
The next spring the ragman came around saps 
and asked if she had any more sermons to sell. 

**Why do you want sermons?” 

“Because I did so well with those I bought 
here a year ago. I got sick in the summer, and a 
pemagge 3 in the country boarded - and my 

norse three months for that barrel of sermons, 
and he has since got a great reputation as a 
preacher up there. I will give you five cents a 
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pound for all you have.” 
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TYPEWRITING, BOOKKEEPING, 

ete., at the BostON COMMERCIAL 

GS RT COLLEGE, 1 Beacon Street, Boston. 
Circular free. Open in Summer. 


500 fine mixed, Australian, etc., 10c. 
105 all different and, ate Album, loc. 





15 need, 10c.; 26 U.S., 10e Africa, 10e. “id 
; 15 Oceanica, Woe. : er We ~Andian. 10c. 
ents want 


List tiree. Large stock low pric es. A 
50 per cent. com. . P. Vincent, Chatham, N. Y: 


EXCELSIOR PHOTOGRAPHIC 
TRIMMING =, Knives of Best Steel. 
BOARD. Trims accurate, leaving 

edges clean and ‘smooth. 
No. 1, trims to6 inches, $3.00. 
No. 2, to 84 inches, . . $3.50. 
No. 3, to 10 inches, .. $4.00. 
All dealers, or sent Ex. paid 
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Paper Hangings 


Our stock is selected from the best 
American and Foreign Manufactories 
and presents the greatest variety and 


Choicest Patterns 


that we have ever known in all our 
40 Years of experience in dealing in 
Wall Coverings. If in need of Paper 

~~ ae do not fail to inspect our 
stoc 


JERE. A. DENNETT, 


23 Bromfield Street, - - - Boston. 
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FAULTLESS PEBBLES A SPECIALTY. Don’t get Campbell’s 
Artificial Human Eyes $4, Fitted.| caught 1 
= Oculists’ | Without ae 

Yan Eye outs our his ae yc e 
Sees Hiatt, We make all Cement 

$1.50. ¥ our own A § Complete Rubber 
wear ‘3 ne i {caseers Piece 

$4.00. howd, premises. “aaa we [Be {ie — re 


75 Per Cent. Saved on Our Prices. 


Cc. E. DAVIS, Mfg. and Pres. Opt., 2 Park 8q., Boston, Mass. 
Roomsiand2. MAIL ORDERS PROMPTLY FILLED. 


White Mountain 
Grand Refrigerators 


ARE CLEANABLE AND HAVE 


DOUBLE CIRCULATION . 


Many so-called “Cleanable” Refrigerators are not soin reality, and the few really 
cleanab: e ones that are on the market lack strength because of this feature. The 
pad Mountain Grand” is so constrac ted that the very bottom of the ice 
chai r as well as the waste pipe can be taken out, cleaned, aired and re- 
laced without effort. This feature 1 ad his fo rather than detracts from its strength. 
hey are perfect food-preservers, have itive dryness, are economical in the 
use of ice, free from impure and musty air. Have ad aoe, 3 metallic spaives, 
Sold Everywhere. flush bottoms, elegant bronze trimmings, artistic carvings, beautiful finish. 


Manufactured only by the MAINE MANUFACTURING CO., Nashua, N. H. 


To Dealers. An Dacantel os case & a 
doses Outfits will be sent you for $1. 


THE HUGH CAMPBELL CO., 45 Union St., Becton. 
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in the World. 











“METRO” Cyclists’ 
Storm Suit. 


Patent applied for. 
Consists of Wa’ 
Cape, Leggings and Cap. 
Weight 2% oz. Takes up 


little room when not in 
use. Putonin a min- \ 








ute. and loops keep 
Cape over handle bar. 
With the “‘Metro”’ , 
ou mn "ane no 
earifovertaken 
in a storm. 
Lf your dealer 
don’t sel 


ah ~ jer mail them 
t-paid on re- 
opt o& price, 


“4.00, \* 


CAPE, $2.00 ; PAIR LEGGINGS, $2.00 ; CAP, 50 Cents. 
Send for Circular. Agents Wanted. 
CLEVE & KRIM, 49 Summer St., Boston, 
Makers of Fine Mackintoshes. 
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; isn’t an easy word to Say, 
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> Whole-Wheat Food. 

2 Does not overheat the 


blood or irritate the stomach. 
Healthful and quickly pre- 
pared. Makes Muscle, Brain, 
Boneand Nerves. The right 
food forall. Ask your Grocer 
to let you read the wrapper— 
much that you ought to 
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know on it. , 
Franklin Mills Co, - Lockport,N. Y. : 











The Volt Tire 


tn dnhits Sethe aes eid 
Tire Co. a house of forty-seven 
years’ ex in the manufac- 
ture of Rubber Goods. . . . 





The Volt Tire _— its basket 
tread grips the earth better than 
any tire on the market, and makes 


Slipping an Impossibility. 
Insist that your wheel is fitted with 
Volt Tires; if your dealer does 
not sell them, write to .. . 


ENTERPRISE RUBBER CO., 
Send for Circular. 207 Congress 8t., Boston. 
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4 Send 10 Cts. for Sample Package. 


If you wish to buy a pound or more and your 
dealer will not supply you we will send on receipt of 
rice: 1-lb. box, 6oc.; 2-lb. box, $1.20; 3-lb. box, 
y 1.80; 5-Ib. box, $3. Delivered free in United States. 


WALTER M. LOWNEY CO., 120 High St., Boston. 
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Alaska Is the Best . 


Refrigerator. © 


SP 
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‘‘ There’s Always One Best of Everything.” 
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Like the good boy in the story-book, it ‘‘keeps itself 


W 
clean.’’ No loose parts about the “‘Alaska”’ for-the servant V2) 
to guess wrong about when trying to put it together. It’sa > 
solid refrigerator made for service day after day for years. <) 
No “talking points’’ for salesmen to tell fairy stories about. AW, 

«“ Se 
No nonsense at all about the “‘ Alaska,’’ an honest common- 77d 


sense refrigerator for common-sense people. 


Guaranteed Facts. 


Y 

FZ 

Keeps provisions perfectly for a week in hot weather. US 
Uses 25 per cent. less ice than any other. A sanitary refrig- AY, 
erator, ‘‘keeps itself clean.’’ It is the handsomest, best AS 


made and cheapest refrigerator in the world. 


Find Out About It. iS 


If your dealer does not have the ‘‘Alaska,”’’ write to us ; 
we will give you the whole story of 100 sizes and styles; 
sizes, ice capacity, finish, weight and prices. 


THE CLARK-SAWYER CO., 


Worcester, Mass... . . Sole New England Distributors. 
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THE VENTRILOQUIST. 
By Miss M. G. McClelland. 
In Seven Chapters.—Chapter III 


Strange sounds every where.—The black 
people excited.—Two of them desper- 
ately frightened.— Rage and fear in 
the whole neighborhood. 


HE time-worn adage that ‘‘an idle 
f brain is the devil’s workshop” 






was never better exemplified 
than in the case of Briscoe 
Llewellyn. Like most schools 


in warm climates, that which he 
attended closed early in June 
and did not open until October, so that for 
nearly four months in the year active-minded 
boys who were not under the necessity of work- 
ing with their hands had little to do save furnish 
a base of operations for the lord of misrule. 

Briscoe noticed the advertisement of a treatise 
on ventriloquism in the back of a magazine, and 
sent for it, hoping to learn therefrom something 
relative to the development of his gift. It proved 
to be an old “‘chap-book,’’ crude in the extreme, 
and replete rather with suggestions of mischief 
than with useful information. Such as it was, 
however, Briscoe pored over it secretly, the imp 
which had lodgment in his nature thriving apace, 
and inciting him to actions totally unjustifiable. 

He gradually promoted himself from experi- 
ments among animals to audacious impositions 
upon human beings, revelling in the bewilderment 
he could produce, and setting in motion forces 
beyond his control with the senseless impudence 
of a Barbary ape. 

He hid himself in fence-corners, and when 
people passed would cast his voice among them 
in advice or suggestion, causing thereby not 
infrequently a panic and a stampede. He roosted 
in trees, and when a negro moved along the road, 
or sat to rest in his own cabin porch, the boy 
would cause some familiar object to, apparently, 
accost him, to his unbounded terror. 

Fishermen left off going to the river for fear 
the fish would converse instead of biting, and 
hunters shunned the woods from the day when 
Jim Doeket’s bench-legged terrier offered to him 
gratuitous advice as to the best method of turning 
a squirrel. Believing his dog possessed of a 
demon, Jim had attempted to shoot her, and 
would have succeeded but that Briscoe, who, of 
course, was one of the party, diverted the aim by 
knocking his gun up. 

Nobody, black or white, ever thought of asso- 
ciating the boy with these untoward happenings. 
Nor did the befooled and tormented people notice 
that when uncanny things happened Briscoe was 
always near by. 

The boy was popular among the colored people, 
for many of them had had lifelong association 
with his family. Then, too, he was very clever 
with his tricks, and when a panic was produced 
would feign terror and fly with the rest. Could 
his gift have been explained to them, it is doubtful 
if they would have heeded. Ventriloquism was 
almost outside their experience, while belief in 
necromaney was born and bred in them. 

The region round about got the reputation of 
being haunted, and the negroes dared no longer 
pass from place to place alone, particularly after 
nightfall. They went about in bunches, with 
fear in their hearts and their legs constantly 
ready to run. 

Worse than all, they began ‘to suspect each 
other of witchcraft, or as they called it, ‘‘conjure,” 
and the ability and inclination to lay on “‘spells.” 
All the necromantie folk-lore which had come to 
them from savage ancestors was recapitulated. 
Ignorance, terror and superstition joined forces, 
and all sorts of barbarous incantations were 
Secretly gone through. And every negro watched 
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every other negro warily,—even those of his own | 


| household,—and held himself ready for flight or 
| resistance, as the occasion might seem to warrant. 

As the panic increased, meetings were held, 
| ostensibly for the purpose of comparing experi- 
|enees, but really for the deliberate and fell 
| purpose of affixing the stigma of agency upon 
some special person, so that he or she might be 
summarily dealt with. These meetings were 
held at the house of Sis’ Tempy. 

One night there was a call-meeting that brought 
a crisis. 

“Dar aint but one way,”’ Sis’ Tempy declared 
to the assembly. ‘Dis yere thing have got to be 
root out. We-all air ’bleeged to ’skiver who is 
*sponsible fur all dis ’sturbance whar’s gwine on, 
an’ make ’em quit it.” 


finally concentrated on Sis’ Tempy 
herself. She was a dominating ne- 
gress, and a leading spirit among 
them. Her son was pastor 
of the church to which 
they all belonged. 

The cabin was filled 
to overflowing, and 
the night was oppres- 
sive. The faces of 








many present were 


beaded with perspiration. Now and then pairs 
and trios would step outside for a breath of air. 
They were afraid to hold their meeting outside, 
because of the demoniac influences which were 
supposed to be abroad. 

The preacher, a burly negro, with more intelli- 
gence than the rest and deeper prejudices, rose to 
his feet. He was hampered by ignorance and 
blinded by superstition, but he realized, after his 
fashion, the responsibility of his office, and cared 
for his people according to his lights. 

The present attitude of his congregation troubled 
him. The time for his annual protracted meeting 
was rapidly approaching, and scattered through 
his flock were certain sinners over whom he had 
long wrestled in prayer. 

In the coming revival he had counted on being 
able at last to bring these unregenerate ones to 
the mourners’ bench. His professional pride 
was involved in it, for many a rude jest and 
belittling comment had he been forced to hear 
because of them. 

And now this distracting influence was abroad 
and raging. How was the church to be filled if 
nine-tenths of the people remained at home for 
fear of meeting “‘ha’nts” or of being ‘‘conjured”’ 
by the wayside? 

The situation called for heroic treatment, and 
the minister, through the instrumentality of 
others, was minded to apply it. 

“Ever sence folks been knowin’ anything an’ 
matchin’ ’sperience,” he announced deliberately, 
‘“‘dar’s been conjurin’ in de world, an’ ’tis mighty 
dangersome. 

“Sometimes it act one way, an’ den agin it act 
de yuther way; but all de time de debbil is 
behin’ seekin’ to ’stroy folks. De debbil can’t git 
at folks by hisse’f no more’n de Lord kin. Bof 
of ’em is *bleeged to hab insterments. De Lord, 
He hab preachers, an’ de debbil, he hab conjure- 
men. Whenst de debbil aim to ’stroy folks, he 
onfasten de conjure-man’s collar an’ tu’n him 
loose ’pon deir trail, an’ sic him on good. An’ I 
tell you my bredren dat hunted somethin’ n’other, 
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it in a mighty tight place wid dem sort 0’ hound- | had a caustic wit, and was apt to be supercilious, 


dogs trailin’!”’ 


| 


or “‘bovish,” as it was called. Then, too, many 


The imagery was so vivid and unpleasant that | of those present were in debt to him for work done 


it made an impression. 


among leaves, sighed through the cabin, and those | of the fact. 
The eyes of | testimony. 


nearest the door crowded inward. 
the preacher roved about restlessly. 
‘*What dem pore hunted creeters gwine to do?” 


he suddenly demanded, his voice growing strident | 


with excitement. 

“Is dey gwine to keep a-runnin’? Is dey 
gwine to give up, neck an’ crap, an’ let dem 
trailers ketch ‘em? Or is dey gwine to whirl 
over on deir back, like one ole dog-coon, an’ 


A murmur, like wind | at his shop, and in danger of being reminded 


A little mulatto woman took up the 


| “One day las’ week,” she narrated, ‘‘we-all’s 
| cow got missed fum de rest an’ strayed off an’ 
stayed away fum her calf fur two milkin’s. 
| Dat bothered me, kase she’s natchelly rougish 
an’ liable to git in folks’s corn-fields an’ git hurted. 
I aint got much stummick for ramblin’ ’bout now, 
but | was ’bleeged to head up my cow, so I took 
my bigges’ gal, "Mandy, an’ started. Well, we-all 


strike out befo’ an’ behin’ wid claws an’ toofs | kep’ on an’ kep’ on, an’ couldn’t see nothin’ o’ 


twell fur begin to fly an’ blood to run? Dat 
las’ way is de bes’ way, my bredren. Whenst 


Uneasy glances passed around the cabin, and | conjuration an’ 












debbilment guthers to a head, 
it’s got to be hit hard an’ bust open. 

‘Dis here ‘’sturbance in de country been gwine 
on now a chance 0’ weeks, an’ ’taint nobody done 
nothin’ to hinder it. De white folks dunno 
nothin’ "bout it, an’ de culled folks air *feard to 
projeck wid it. Dat’s wrong! dat’s plumb fool- 
ishness! Conjure aint ’feard to fool "long 0’ we- 
all! No, siree! Nor to spile our res’ an’ tarrify 
us nigh to def. Aint dat so?” 

A sound of assent growled through his audience 
like the groundswell before a storm. The lamps 
flared smokily, and the swart faces in the back- 
ground appeared and disappeared with eerie 
effects. The preacher lifted his dark hands 
upward and smote them together. 

“Dar aint but one way to do!” he proclaimed. 
“Find out de insterment an’ spile it. Hunt fur 
de conjurer, an’ make him quit his debbilment 
an’ stay quit. Dat will be right! Dat will be 
jus’! De Lord God, He gwine be wid you in de 
search an’ in de find!” 

The preacher let his hands fall, and silently 
made his way out from among them. His mule 
was tied to a swinging limb of a sycamore outside 
the cabin, and he mounted and rode away. His 
natural instinct for a dramatic climax was satisfied, 
and he was willing to let his words remain and 
ferment like yeast. 

If anything violent should come of it, it would 
be better also that he should only be spiritually 
implicated. 

In the cabin the talk broke forth again. Com- 
ment and conjecture rolled upward in a thick 
cloud, through which jagged the lightning of 
angry suggestion. 

“Dat conjurer mighty liable to kiver up he 
tracks. How we-all gwine find him?” queried a 
tall, thin negro, called Shadrach Adams. His 
palate-lock was tied on the top of his head in a 
frowsy bunch, and he was further distinguished 
by a curiously sinister expression, as if he were 
continually in fear of some witchcraft. In the 
days before the war he had been accounted a 
cruel man, and dangerous. 

Sis’ Tempy rose to her feet and pressed forward. 
‘“‘Whar’d it start frum?” she questioned, with 
intention. 

From face to face flashed the answer, and 
brows began to lower and eyes to brood. Joel 
Brent was not popular with his own color. He 





JUBE TELLS HIS EXPERIENCE. 


de cow ’twell we tu’n in dat little piny paster 
‘tother side o’ Brer Joel’s shop. ”’T'was gittin’ 
on to’a’ds sundown, but 
° tol’r’ble light yet, even 
*mongst de bushes. 
Pres’n’ly we-all met up 
wid dat little white 
boy, Briscoe Llewellyn, 
trottin’ ‘long wid he 
dog—squir’]-huntin’. 
“‘Is you seed any- 
thing o’ my cow as you 
come along?’ I asked 
him. 
“Den he ’spond back 
mighty perlite dat he 
aint seed nothin’, but 
he’d come ‘long wid 
we-alls to hunt her up. 
‘ So weall kep’ thru’ 
de paster. In a minute, 
we-all heard dat cow 
lowin’ over to’a’ds Brer 
Joel’s corn-field fence. 
‘Dar, now!’ *Mandy 
say, ‘Ole Nancy done 
got studyin’ *bout her 
calf!’ Weull kep’ on 
an’ pres’n’y de cow 
holler agin —moo-ar! 
moo-ar! Mighty windy 
an’ lonesome. Whenst 
we retched de fence she 
warn’t nowhar in sight, 
|an’ I got pow’rful bothered thinkin’ she’d done 
jump inside an’ was ’stroyin’ corn. We-all aint 
| studyin’ bout harnts den! We-all ’stracted "bout 
| findin’ dat cow an’ gittin’ her out de field befo’ 
| Brer Joel found it out an’ quar’l. 
“**Mandy, she took one side de field an’ I 
| took t’other. *Taint big much, so ’twarn’t long 
| befo’ we met up togudder in de middle. De cow 
warn’t dar. Den befo’ we could fetch bref she 
was movin’ out ’mongst de bushes.” 
“Great day in de mornin’!’’ ejaculated a by- 
stander. “She mus’ be a keen jumper.” 
“Jump nothin’!” the woman retorted, scorn- 
fully. ‘‘She warn’t dar’ to jump. Ev’ry which- 
er-way we-all went de cow warn’t, an’ ev’ry 
which-er-way we-all didn’t go de cow holler. It 
look right silly de way me an’ "Mandy follow dat 
fuss—in de field an’ out de field, an’ here an’ dar 
*mongst de bushes. Little Briscoe Llewellyn, he 
was wid us all de time, ask him. 
‘“‘Whenst we-all got wore out an’ giddy-haided, 
I quit an’ sot down side de fence to study. 
Fust thing I noticed was Brer Joel’s black cat 
| a-settin’ on a stump combin’ his whiskers wid his 
| befo’ paws. I watch him an’ he ’spond back. 
| Den de cow set to lowin’ agin, lusty an’ close-by. 
*Mandy she bounce up an’ me, too. Ef you'll 
b’’eve me! right dar dat ole cat heist up her 
haid an’ larf an’ larf, like somethin’ ’nother 
| human.” i 
Again there was a pause, and again the ejacu- 
| lation, “Great day in de mornin’ !” filled it, but 
this time with a different inflection. The woman 
threw out her hands. 
***Tis Gawd’s truf I’se tellin’ !’’ she exclaimed, 
excitedly. ‘‘Whenst dat cat larf we-all got skeered 
| all over. *Mandy, she aint got sense enough to 
bell a buzzard, so ’stid o’ runnin’, she grabbed up 
la rock an’ flung at de cat. She miss de creeter, 

but she hit de stump she was on—g’-bling—an’ de 
cat yowl an’ sot up her back. Den de cat holler 
| out, ‘Ef you throw again I'll trick you !’—out loud, 

| too, mun, an’ dem very words, talking like a 

| human. We-all never stayed to see what more— 
| we run!” 

| ‘The woman’s tones were tragic with lingering 

terror. In far corners of the room one or two 
| young people laughed—but it was not a whole- 
| some laugh and it did not spread. Most of the 
| faces showed perturbation, and under it, the 
| dawning of a new expression. They muttered 
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instead of speaking out boldly, and many restless | Summer grapes. Chanecing to hear a fox bark | Polydore.” ‘The limb, in fact, seemed dropsical ; 


glances fell right and left. 

Things were in this electric state when another 
sensation occurred. The negroes nearest the door 
were jostled rudely aside, and a man thrust him- 
self forward. He had been running at speed, 
and sweat stood on his face and glued the shirt to 
his shoulders. His eyes had the terrified stare of 
a hunted animal, his breath came in panting sobs, 
and his face showed the sickly ashen hue peculiar 
to negroes in stress. 
him with eager cries of surprise and curiosity. 

‘“‘What’s de matter wid you, Jube?” they 
questioned. ‘‘Is you been see anything?” 

Jube nodded. His tongue hung dry and 
parched between his jaws, and his throat was 
like a sand-heap in drought. A woman gave him 
some water, which he swallowed in huge gulps. 
When speech was restored, he gave his experience. 

He had been coming to the meeting, he said, 
but one of his children was sick, so he had been 
late in starting, and in addition, had to come 
around by the doctor’s for medicine. Doctor 
Llewellyn was away from home, but had left the 
physic, with directions, which the boy Briscoe 
gave him. The moon was up, and it was early, 
so he had begged the boy to come with him part 
of the way, promising him a terrier-pup for his 
escort. Hewasafraid to come by the old planta- 
tion burying-ground alone. 

Nothing happened until they got right against 
the graveyard, when Briscoe, who was a few 
steps in advance, halted suddenly and called out, 
“‘What’s that?” Then he,—Jube,—terrified out 
of his wits, had beheld a strange light flickering 


among the graves, and had heard an awful voice | 


erying, ‘Fly from the wrath to come, sinners. 
Fly—fly ! for your lives!” 

What happened next he knew not, nor what 
became of his companion. When he came to 
himself he was loping along the road like a race- 
horse, and the lights of Sis’ Tempy’s cabin were 
full in his eyes. 

This story was received amid hushed trepida- 
tion and an ominous silence. The negroes were 
all too thoroughly frightened to make allowance 
for the natural exaggeration of terror in others, 
nor did one of them remember that close beside 
that old graveyard was a large pool of water 
which could catch moonlight upon its surface and 
reflect it. ‘They were past thought or reason, and 
accepted every incredible statement as verity. 

The mutterings grew stormy and threats passed 
from mouth to mouth. And when. Shadrach 
Adams proclaimed with a loud voice, ‘“‘Joel Brent 
am de insterment!” the statement was received 
without dissent. 

Meanwhile, the man under suspicion was in a 
bad way himself. All this excitement was work- 
ing on his imagination. He could not sleep at 
night for fear that harm might befall him, nor 
could he work during the day. He dreaded to 
light his forge-fire, and nothing would induce him 
to remain in the shop after dark, or to work in it 
alone, even in the daytime. 

Joel’s relish for food left him, and he began to 
lose flesh and spirits. When Briscoe would clamor 
for stories of witcheraft, or ghosts, Joel refused. 
“Dem sort o’ things aint fitten to talk about,” he 
would declare, and glance furtively about, lest 
there should be an unseen audience. 

His unpopularity held him aloof from much of 
the neighboring gossip, but it did get to his ears 
that his big black cat was suspected of being a 
witch. At first he was indignant—the cat was 
such a fine mouser. Then he took to watching 
and suspecting the animal himself, and as his 
morbid terror inereased, suspicion merged into 
hatred. He began to attribute all the uncanny 
happenings of the past weeks to the cat’s agency, 
and to lay plans for taking its life. 

An old superstition deerees that a witch must 
be shot either with found or stolen silver. The 
people thereabout were too thrifty to scatter coins 
by the roadside, so Joel made an errand to 
Caermaerthen, where he had the run of the house, 
and privately abstracte¢ two quarters from the 
doctor’s desk. He salved his conscience by the 
resolution to omit all charge for the next work 
done for the doctor; but in truth, the urgency of 
the matter, in his opinion, was too great to admit 
of his conscience hurting him much. 

The stolen coins he hammered into slugs, with 
which he loaded an old shot-gun which had 
belonged to Doctor Llewellyn in his boyhood. 

When all was in readiness, he set a plate of 
food for the cat, called it persuasively, and while 
the unsuspicious creature was eating riddled her 
with slugs, after which he clubbed the gun and 
pounded the carcass, which he afterward burned 
in his forge-fire. 

Nor was this the climax. The dark stories 
whispered about gathered in volume and signifi- 
cance. Every mishap such as would at any other 
time have escaped notice, now. assumed gigantic 
proportions and loomed with mystery. 

When Davy Crockett’s mare fell ill of a disease 
which, mismanaged in the start, would not yield 
to simple treatment, and resulted in frenzy and 
death, nobody believed in the natural explanation 
of the case, which was that the brute had blind 
staggers, but all united in the opinion that Joel 
Brent had malevolently put a “spell” on her. 

The mutterings grew more and more ominous, 
gathering volume and significance, like nearing 
thunder. The people could think or speak of 
naught else, and terrible suggestions were made. 

The wife of Shadrach Adams, a sickly woman, 
was abroad in the woods one day, gathering 


The crowd made way for | 


| suddenly, and at the same time the scratching of | 
an opossum in a dead log, she fell into a great | 
panic and fled for her life, under the impression 
that ‘‘harnts” were after her. In her haste, she 
caught her foot in a trailing vine and fell heavily, 
inflicting upon herself internal injuries from 
which she died, 

Before death released her, however, she was 
wildly delirious and shrieked that she had 
been ‘‘tricked”—that ‘‘skeer-faces” gibbered and 
grinned at her, and that hands struck and 
tormented her. 

After that, the rage and fear in every negro’s 
heart crystallized into resolution. 

(To be continued.) 


~~ 
* 





POLYDORE. 


Two invalids, two confessions, and a pen- 
ance.—A story of a stupid boy. 


PT was often said that Polydore was 
the stupidest boy to be found 
“from the mouth of Cane River 
plumb to Natchitoches.’”” Hence 
it was an easy matter to persuade 
him, as meddlesome and mischiev- 
ous people sometimes tried to do, that he was an 
overworked and much abused lad. 








It oceurred one morning to Polydore to wonder 
what would happen if he did 
not getup. He hardly expected 
the world to stop turning on 
its axis; but he did ina way 
believe that the machinery of 
the whole plantation would 
come to a standstill. 

He had awakened at the 
usual hour,—about daybreak, 
—and instead of getting up at 
onee, as was his custom, he 
re-settled himself between the 
sheets. There he lay, peer- 
ing out through the dormer 
window into the gray morning 
that was deliciously cool after 
the hot summer night, listening 
to familiar sounds that came 
from the barn-yard, the fields 
and woods beyond, heralding 
the approach of day. 

A little later there were other 
sounds, no less familiar or 
significant ; the roll of wagon- 
wheels; the distant call of a 
negro’s voice; Aunt Siney’s 
shuffling step as she crossed the 
gallery, bearing to Mamzelle 
Adélaide and old Monsieur 
José their early coffee. 

Polydore had formed no plan 
and had thought only vaguely 
upon results. He lay in a half- 
slumber awaiting develop- 
ments, and _ philosophically 
resigned to any turn which 
the affair might take. Still he 
was not quite ready with an 
answer when Jude came and 
thrust his head in at the door. 

“Mista Polydore! O Mista Polydore! 
’sleep ?” 

“Wat you want?” 

“Dan ’low he ain’ gwine wait yonda wid de 
wagon all day. Say does you inspect ’im to pack 
dat freight f’om de landing by hisse’f?” 

“I reckon he got it to do, Jude. I ain’ going to 
get up, me.” 

“You ain’ gwine git up?” 

“No; I’m sick. I’m going stay in bed. Go 
*long and le’ me sleep.” 

The next one to invade Polydore’s privacy was 
Mamzelle Adélaide herself. It was no small 
effort for her to mount the steep, narrow stairway 
to Polydore’s room. She seldom penetrated to 
these regions under the roof. He could hear the 
stairs creak beneath her weight, and knew that 
she was panting at every step. Her presence 
seemed to crowd the small room; for she was 
stout and rather tall, and her flowing muslin 
wrapper swept majestically from side to side as 
she walked. 

Mamzelle Adélaide had reached middle age, 
but her face was still fresh with its mignon 
features ; and her brown eyes at the moment were 
round with astonishment and alarm. 

‘W’at’s that I hear, Polydore? They tell me 
you’re sick!” She went and stood beside the 
bed, lifting the mosquito bar that settled upon 
her head and fell about her like a veil. 

Polydore’s eyes blinked, and he made no 

attempt to answer. She felt his wrist softly with 
the tips of her fingers, and rested her hand for a 
moment on his low forehead beneath the shock of 
| black hair. 
| “But you don’t seem to have any fever, 
Polydore!”’ 
“No,” hesitatingly, feeling himself forced to 
|make some reply. “It’s a kind of—a kind of 
| pain like, you might say. It ketch me yere in 
| the knee, and it goes ’long like you sticking a 
knife clean down in my heel. Aie! Oh, la-la!” 
expressions of pain wrung from him by Mamzelle 
Adélaide gently pushing aside the covering to 
examine the afflicted member. 


You 








“My patience! but that leg is swollen, yes, 


but if Mamzelle Adélaide had bethought her of 
comparing it with the other one, she would have 
found the two corresponding in their proportions 
to a nicety. Her kind face expressed the utmost 
concern, and she quitted Polydore feeling pained 
and ill at ease. 

For one of the aims of Mamzelle Adélaide’s 
existence was to do the right thing by this boy, 
whose mother, a ’Cadian hill woman, had begged 
her with dying breath to watch over the temporal 
and spiritual welfare of her son ; above all, to see 
that he did not follow in the slothful footsteps of 
an over-indolent father. 

Polydore’s scheme worked so marvellously to 
his comfort and pleasure that he wondered at not 
having thought of it before. He ate with keen 
relish the breakfast which Jude brought to him 
on a tray. Even old Monsieur José was con- 
cerned, and made his way up to Polydore, 
bringing a number of picture-papers for his 
entertainment, a palm-leaf fan and a cow-bell, 
with which to summon Jude when necessary and 
which he placed within easy reach. 

As Polydore lay on his back fanning luxuri- 
ously, it seemed to him that he was enjoying a 
foretaste of paradise. Only once did he shudder 
with apprehension. It was when he heard Aunt 
Siney, with lifted voice, reeommending to “‘wrop 
de laig up in bacon fat; de oniest way to draw de 
misery.” 

The thought of a healthy leg swathed in bacon 
fat on a hot day in July was enough to intimidate 





POLYDORE CONFESSES HIS GUILT. 


a braver heart than Polydore’s. But the sugges- 
tion was evidently not adopted, for he heard no 
more of the bacon fat. In its stead he became 
acquainted with the not unpleasant sting of a 
soothing liniment which Jude rubbed into the leg 
at intervals during the day. 

He kept the limb propped on a pillow, stiff and 
motionless, even when alone and unobserved. 
Toward evening he fancied that it really showed 
signs of inflammation, and he was quite sure that 
it pained him. 

It was a satisfaction to all to see Polydore 
appear down-stairs the following afternoon. He 
limped painfully, it is true, and clutched wildly at 
anything in his way that offered a momentary 
support. His acting was clumsily overdrawn; 
and by less guileless souls than Mamzelle 
Adélaide and her father would have surely been 
suspected. But these two only thought with 
deep concern of means to make him comfortable. 

They seated him on the shady back gallery in 
an easy-chair, with his leg propped up before him. 

“He inhe’its dat rheumatism,” proclaimed 
Aunt Siney, who affected the manner of an 
oracle. “I see dat boy’s granpap, many times, 
all twis’ up wid rheumatism twell his head sot 
down on his body, hind side befo’. He got to 
keep outen de jew in de mo’nings, and he ’bleege 
to w’ar red flannen.” 

Polydore was beginning to believe himself a 
worthy object as a centre of interest. Monsieur 
José, with flowing white locks enframing his 
aged face, leaned upon his cane and contemplated 
the boy with unflagging attention. 

Mamzelle Adélaide had but just returned from 
along drive in the open buggy, from a mission 
which would have fallen to Polydore had he not 
been disabled by this unlooked-for illness. She 
had thoughtlessly driven across the country at an 
hour when the sun was hottest, and now she sat 
panting and fanning herself; her face, which 
she mopped incessantly with her handkerchief, 
inflamed from the heat. 

Mamzelle Adélaide ate no supper that night, 
and went to bed early, with a compress of eau 
sédative bound tightly around her head. She 
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thought it was a simple headache, and that she 
would be rid of it in the morning; but she was 
not better in the morning. 

She kept her bed that day, and late in the 
afternoon Jude rode over to town for the doctor, 
and stopped on the way to tell Mamzelle 
Adélaide’s married sister that she was quite ill, 
and would like to have her come down to the 
plantation for a day or two. 

Polydore made round, serious eyes and forgot 
to limp. He wanted to go for the doctor in 
Jude’s stead; but Aunt Siney, assuming a brief 
authority, forced him to sit still by the kitchen 
door and talked further of bacon fat. 

Old Monsieur José moved about uneasily and 
restlessly, in and out of his daughter’s room. He 
looked vacantly at Polydore now, as if the stout 
young body in blue jeans and a calico shirt were 
a sort of transparency. 

A dawning anxiety, coupled to the inertia of 
the past two days, deprived Polydore of his usual 
healthful night’s rest. The slightest noises awoke 
him. Once it was the married sister breaking ice 
down on the gallery. One of the hands had been 
sent with the cart for ice late in the afternoon ; 
and Polydore himself had wrapped the huge 
chunk in an old blanket and set it outside of 
Mamzelle Adélaide’s door. 

Troubled and wakeful, he arose from bed and 
went and stood by the open window. There was 
a round moon in the sky, shedding its pale 
glamor over all the country; and the live-oak 
branches, stirred by the restless breeze, flung 
quivering, grotesque shadows 
slanting across the old roof. 
A mocking-bird had been sing- 
ing for hours near Polydore’s 
window, and farther away 
there were frogs croaking. He 
could see as through a silvery 
gauze the level stretch of the 
cotton-field, ripe and white; a 
gleam of water beyond,—that 
was the bend of the river,— 
and farther yet, the gentle rise 
of the pine hill. 

There was a cabin up there 
on the hill that Polydore 
remembered well. Negroes 
were living in it now, but it 
had been his home once. Life 
had been pinched and wretched 
enough up there with the little 
chap. The bright days had 
been the days when his god- 
mother, Mamzelle Adélaide, 
would come driving her old 
white horse over the pine nee- 
dies and crackling fallen twigs 
of the deserted hill road. Her 
presence was connected with 
his earliest recollections of 
whatever he had known of 
comfort and well-being. 

And one day when death 
had taken his mother from 
him, Mamzelle Adélaide had 
brought him, home to live with 
her always. Now she was sick 
down there in her room; very 
sick, for the doctor had said 
so, and the married sister had 
put on her longest face. 

Polydore did not think of these things in any 
connected or very intelligent way. They were 
only impressions that penetrated him and made 
his heart swell, and the tears well up to his eyes. 
He wiped his eyes on the sleeve of his night- 
gown. The mosquitoes were stinging him and 
raising great welts on his brown legs. He went 
and crept back under the mosquito-bar, and soon 
he was asleep and dreaming that his nénaine 
was dead and he left alone in the cabin up on the 
pine hill. 

In the morning, after the doctor had seen 
Mamzelle Adélaide, he went and turned his horse 
into the lot and prepared to stay with his patient 
until he could feel it would be prudent to leave 
her. 

Polydore tiptoed into her room and stood at the 
foot of the bed. Nobody noticed now whether 
he limped or not. She was talking very loud, 
and he could not believe at first that she could 
be as ill as they said, with such strength of voice. 
But her tones were unnatural, and what she 
said conveyed no meaning to his ears. 

He understood, however, when she thought she 
was talking to his mother. She was in a manner 
apologizing for his illness; and seemed to be 
troubled with the idea that she had in a way 
been the indirect cause of it by some oversight or 
neglect. d 

Polydore felt ashamed, and went outside and 
stood by himself near the cistern till some one told 
him to go and attend to the doctor’s horse. 

Then there was confusion in the household, 
when mornings and afternoons seemed turned 
around ; and meals, which were scarcely tasted, 
were served at irregular and unseasonable hours. 
And there came one awful night, when they did 
not know if Mamzelle Adélaide would live or die. 

Nobody slept. The doctor snatched moments 
of rest in the hammock. He and the priest, who 
had been summoned, talked a little together with 
professional callousness about the dry weather 
and the crops. 

Old monsieur walked, walked, like a restless, 
eaged animal. The married sister came out on 
the gallery every now and then and leaned up 
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against the post and sobbed in her handkerchief. 
There were many negroes around, sitting on the 
steps and standing in small groups in the yard. 

Polydore crouched on the gallery. It had 
finally come to him to comprehend the cause of 
his nénaine’s sickness—that drive in the swelter- 
ing afternoon, when he was shamming illness. 
No one there could have comprehended the horror 
of himself, the terror that possessed him, squatting 
there outside her door like a savage. If she 
died—but he could not think of that. It was the 
point at which his reason was stunned and 
seemed to swoon. 

A week or two later Mamzelle Adélaide was 
sitting outside for the first time since her conva- 
leseence began. They had brought her own 
rocker around to the side where she could get a 
sight and whiff of the flower-garden and the 
blossom-laden rose-vine twining in and out of the 
banisters. Her former plumpness had not yet 


returned, and she looked much older, for the | 


wrinkles were visible. 

She was watching Polydore cross the yard. He 
had been putting up his pony. 
with his heavy, clumsy walk; his round, simple 


face was hot and flushed from the ride. When | 
he had mounted to the gallery he went and leaned | 


against the railing, facing Mamzelle Adélaide, 
mopping his face, his hands and neck with his 


handkerchief. Then he removed his hat and began | 


to fan himself with it. 

“You seem to be perfec’ly eu’ed of yo’ rheuma- 
tism, Polydore. It doesn’ hurt you any mo’, my 
boy ?” she questioned. 

He stamped his foot and extended the leg 
violently, in proof of its perfect soundness. 

“You know w’ere I been, nénaine?” he said. 
“T been to confession.” 

“That’s right. Now you mus’ rememba and 
not take a drink of water to-morrow morning, as 
you did las’ time, and miss yo’ communion, my 
boy. You area good child, Polydore, to go like 
that to confession without being told.” 

“No, Lain’ good,” he returned, doggedly. He 
began to twirl his hat on one finger. “Pere 


Cassimelle say he always heard I was stupid, but | 


he never knew befo’ how bad I been.” 


“Indeed!” muttered Mamzelle Adélaide, not | 
over well pleased with the priest’s estimate of her | 


protégé. 

“He gave me a long penance,”’ continued 
Polydore. “The ‘Litany of the Saint’ and the 
‘Litany of the Blessed Virgin,’ and three ‘Our 
Father’ and three ‘Hail Mary’ to say ev’ry 
mo’ning fo’ a week. But he say that ain’ 
enoug! ” 

“My patience! W’at does he expec’ mo’ from 
you, I like to know?” Polydore was now creas- 
ing and scanning his hat attentively. 

“He say w’at I need, it’s to be wo’ out with 
the raw-hide. He say he knows M’sieur José is 
too ole and feeble to give it to me like I deserve; 
and if you want, he say he’s willing to give mea 
good tas’e of the raw-hide himse’f.” 

Mamzelle Adélaide found it impossible to 
disguise her indignation : 

“Pere Cassimelle sho’ly fo’gets himse’f, Poly- 
dore. Don’t repeat to me any further his incon- 
sid’ate remarks.” 

“He’s right, nénaine. Pere Cassimelle is 
right.” 

Since the night he crouched outside her door, 
Polydore had lived with the weight of his 
unconfessed fault oppressing every moment of 
existence. He had tried to rid himself of it in 
going to Father Cassimelle; but that had only 
helped by indicating the way. He was awkward 
and unaccustomed to express emotions with 
coherent speech. The words would not come. 

Suddenly he flung his hat to the ground, and 
falling on his knees, began to sob, with his face 
pressed down in Mamzelle Adélaide’s lap. She 
had never seen him cry before, and in her weak 
condition it made her tremble. 

Then somehow he got it out; he told the 
whole story of his deceit. He told it simply, in a 
way that bared his heart to her for the first time. 
She said nothing; only held his hand close and 
stroked his hair. But she felt as if a kind of 
miracle had happened. Hitherto her first thought 
in caring for this boy had been a desire to fulfil 
his dead mother’s wishes. 

But now he seemed to belong to herself, and to 
be her very own. She knew that a bond of love 
es been forged that would hold them together 
always. 

“I know I can’t he’p being stupid,” sighed 
Polydore, “but it’s no call fo’ me to be bad.” 

“Neva mine, Polydore; neva mine, my boy,” 
and she drew him close to her and kissed him as 
mothers kiss. KATE CHOPIN. 
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DETECTING CRimE.—Science has thrown 
light on many a mystery, and revealed many a 
dark deed. It looked, however, as if science had 
undertaken a hard task when, some years ago, 
Professor Ehrenberg was employed by the Prus- 
Sian government to investigate a case of smuggling. 
The Popular Science News narrates how the 
professor performed his task, and added another 
to the list of the victories of science. 


A case of goods had been opened, valuables | 


extracted, and the case repacked and shipped 
onward to its destination. The only clue to the 
criminals was the fact that the unpacking must 
have been done at one of the custom-houses 
through which the goods had passed. To find 
out at which custom-house the fraud had been 





He approached | 


took some of the sand which had been used in 
| the repacking, and placed it under the microscope, 
;and lo! the mystery was solved. A careful 
examination of the sand revealed the presence of 
a peculiar form of animal life. The particular 
creature discovered was only to be found at one 
spot in the world, and to that spot, therefore, the 
_ authorities might look for the criminals. The 
| presence of this minute animal told just where 
| the crime had been committed. 


* 
* 





SELF-BETRAYED. 


So full of artless jealousy is guilt 
It spills itself in fearing to be spilt. 
Shakespeare. 


* 
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A Drawn Battle. 


Struggle for a fort.——Unexpected way 
in which they went home. 








INNFORD was divided into two 
almost equal parts by a railroad. 
One part was called East Winn- 
ford and the other part West 
; Winnford. The entire town had 
about twelve hundred inhabitants. 
| The coming of the railroad had destroyed 
| Winnford’s harmony. The east side people 
| wanted the depot built on their side, while 
the west side folks clamored loudly for it on 
| theirs. The two sides quarrelled similarly over 
| the locating of the roundhouse and freight-sheds. 
| East braved west and west braved east at their 
respective mass-meetings. Each side had a 
small weekly newspaper, and both of these 
| exerted themselves to make the quarrel perma- 
nent. It would all have been ludicrous had not 
| so much enmity arisen between the people on 
| opposite sides of the track. 

Of course the children of both sides were keen 
in rivalry, and it was hardly safe for a boy from 
| East Winnford to venture across the railroad 
track into West Winnford. Even someof the men 
| and women looked scornfully at each other, and 





| tossed their heads loftily when they met. Though 
the depot was in East Winnford, the post-office 
was in West Winnford, notwithstanding the 
desperate efforts that had béen made by the 
“east-siders” to induce the government to change 
the office over to the east side. 

Laban Morse was the acknowledged leader of 
the boys on the west side, while Perry Noyes led 
those of the east. Laban and his confederates, 
| to the number of forty or fifty, would sometimes 
| march in a body over the railroad track into East 
Winnford, whereupon Perry would rally his 
adherents and seek to put the invaders to flight. 
Some of these scrimmages were simply laughable, 
while others were sorrowful in their results. 
Each side had its own school, and in spite of the 
admonitions of their teachers, the schools were 
the centres of juvenile animosity. Here were 
organized armies for snowballing battles and 
forces for tremendous contests on the railway 
embankments. 

Such was the state of affairs when Laban 
Morse one morning received the following com- 
munication from Perry Noyes: 


Mr. LABAN Morse: 

Dear Sir.—The question of the possession of 
old Fort Victory having been for a long time in 
dispute by the boys of East and West Winnford, 

have nm authorized by the boys of East 
Winnford to challenge the boys of your town to 
engage in a battle for the possession of the fort 
on next Saturday afternoon. 

I will select forty of .the schoolboys of East 
Winnford, and you may select an equal number 
of boys from your school. We will use no 
weapons of any kind but our hands, and will not 
seek to injure each other, the object being simply 
= > ye . take =) hold the 3 by ejecting 

e other side from it and retaining sole ion 
of it for at least one hour. jun 

Both sides will enter the fort at exactly two 
o’clock, and if- your side can put mine out and 
keep every boy of us out for an hour, we will 
yield you undisputed possession of the fort for 
six months, when we will challenge you to a 
second contest. 

If we put your side out the fort is ours for six 
months, at the end of which time we will accept 
your challenge to another contest for the posses- 
sion of the fort. Awaiting your reply, I am, 
Very truly yours, Perry W. Noyes. 

This note created great excitement and enthu- 
siasm among the boys of West Winnford. At the 
morning recess Laban Morse called them together 
in a corner of the schoolhouse yard and read the | 
note aloud. They did a great deal of unnecessary 
screeching, and boasted loudly of their certain 
victory. Then they authorized Laban to send 
Perry the following note: 


Mr. Perry W. Noyes: 


| 


| 





Dear Sir.—I have received your note, and am 
authorized by the boys of West Winnford to | 
accept your challenge on the terms you name. 





| contest. 


LABAN M. Morse. | 


| Fort Victory was about a mile from the town. 
Tt was an old building of logs that had been used | Laban’s side. 


| as a fort during the war of 1812. 


| 
| 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


perpetrated was the work of the scientist. It | in choosing their respective sides, because nearly 
was not as hard a taskas it appeared. Ehrenberg | every boy in both schools wanted to engage. 


On Saturday—the month was May and the 
day cool but sunny—the contending sides met on 
their respective school playgrounds and marched 
out to the fort. Laban Morse marched at the 
head of his warriors, while the boy behind him | 
bore a banner on which was inscribed : 


“Vicrory SHALL BE Ours.” 


““Mebbe it will and mebbe it won’t; you’d | 
better wait and see,” suggested a boy who had 
been left out. 

One of the boys had a fife and another a drum, 
on which they played, regardless of time or tune. 
But true to the terms of the contest, they were | 
all without weapons. 

Perry and his valiant followers marched out of 
East Winnford to the tune of ‘“The Star-Spangled 
Banner,” played on a cracked flute, a horn of 
wavering and uncertain notes, and an accordion 
of doleful strains. 

As the two battalions came to a halt facing 
each other within ten feet of the fort, Laban and 
Perry saluted each other so formally that the 
tittering of the juvenile lookers-on seemed quite 
out of place. | 

Laban had a watch. He held it in his hand | 
until half a minute of two, when he thrust it into | 
his pocket and cried out: “Forward!” | 

Both companies immediately ‘“‘broke ranks” | 
and rushed pell-mell into the old fort through 
doors and windows, while the multitude of 
smaller boys on the outside screamed and cheered 
and danced up and down. 

Within all was wild confusion. Every boy 
made a desperate attempt to put some other boy 
out of a’ door or window. Boys who were thus 
ejected fought desperately to get back. A more 
determined battle, while it lasted, never was | 
fought. But shouts of laughter were often heard, | 
and every boy was faithful to his obligation to 
use only his hands in the struggle. Coats and 
hats and boys came flying out of the doors and 
windows. 

Laban and Perry, like Herminius and Mami- 
lius at the battle of Lake Regillus, sought each 
other out early in the fray. They were of about | 
equal size and strength, and each was determined | 
to thrust the other from the fort. 

At last they found themselves near an open 
door, out of which both suddenly rolled, having 
been unexpectedly assisted by two boys who fell | 
against them. 

Once outside, each leader was determined that | 
the other should not get back ; and when Laban, | 
after a desperate effort, freed himself from | 
Perry’s grasp and ran toward one end of the fort, 
Perry pulled him baek just as Laban was about 
to enter at a window. 

Laban staggered backward for several feet and | 
fell heavily on some loose boards that covered a | 
deep, old well. The boards were thin and worm- 
eaten; there was a sudden cracking sound, and 
Laban went plunging down into the well. | 

For a moment Perry was dumfounded. Then 
he rushed to the window and cried out in a voice 
that was heard above all of the noise within: 

“Boys, boys, stop! Laban Morse has fallen 
into the old well! Get a rope, some of you, as | 
quick as you can!” 

Hostilities ceased instantly, and out of the fort 
rushed both parties in time to see Perry throw off 
his coat, vest and shoes and let himself down 
into the mouth of the well, clinging to the rough | 
and slimy stones of its walled sides. 

It was about twenty-five feet to the water, 
which was nine or ten feet deep. Laban had as | 
yet made no sound, although Perry had called | 
out, “‘I’m coming, Labe! Are you hurt?’ | 

When he reached the water Perry climbed | 
down into it for a foot or two, and at that instant | 
Laban’s head came to the surface for the third | 
time. Perry seized him by the collar and drew 
his head above the water. Laban made no reply 
when Perry said: 

“You’re hurt, aren’t you, Labe? 
you out of here all right, old fellow. 
have gone for a rope.” 

Still Laban made no answer. Then Perry 
called out to the boys above in an unsteady voice : 

“Get that rope here quick! Labe’s hurt badly, 
I’m afraid.” : 

The well at the bottom was but about {free 
feet and a half in diameter. Perry found that by 
bracing his back firmly against one wall and 
thrusting his toes into the crevices of the wall in 
front of him he could maintain his position above 
the water and keep Laban from sinking. But it | 
was very cold in the well, and he realized the | 
necessity of getting Laban out of the icy water as | 
speedily as possible. 

Several of the boys had run to a neighboring 
deserted farmhouse, where there was a well with 
a windlass. The rope was still on the windlass. 
Securing it, the boys hurried back, and an end of 
the rope was soon in one of Perry’s hands. Ina 


We'll get 
The boys 


We will meet you at the fort at two o’clock next | few minutes he shouted : 
| Saturday afternoon, and will do our utmost to 
| win possession of the fort for the next six months | 
| to come. Very truly yours, 


“All right, boys; pull away!’ 

In a moment or two Laban, white and still, | 
but breathing, with the blood pouring from a 
wound on his head, was lying on the grass by the 
well. Then Perry climbed out and knelt by 


“We've got to get him home and into a warm 


Laban’s answer to the challenge was sent on | bed just as soon as we can,” said Perry. 


Wednesday. From then till Saturday little was | 
talked about among the boys but the coming 
Laban and Perry had some difficulty 











on the road with his wagon. 


The boys called up a farmer who was passing 
Laban, still uncon- | 


scious, was lifted into the wagon. He rode home | 
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with his head on Perry’s lap. The boys of both 


battalions, except two who had run for a doctor, 


followed their captains, but as one silent company 
now. 

They caught glimpses of Laban’s whiie face 
over the edge of the wagon-bed, and they soberly 
marked the troubled look in Perry’s face. Just 
before the wagon reached the door of Laban’s 
home he slowly opened his eyes and looked up 
into Perry’s face. 

“Why—why—Perry!” he said, and closed his 
eyes again. 

Perry clasped his hand and said: 

“Don’t try to talk any, Labe. 
You'll be at home in five minutes.’ 

That night one of the East Winnford boys went 
without molestation over into West Winnford. 
It was Perry Noyes on his way to spend the 
night by Laban’s bedside. Others of the East 
Winnford boys went over into West Winnford to 
ask about Laban, and no one assailed or jeered 
at them. 

Laban and Perry, in the days of Laban’s 
return to health and strength, were united by a 
strong bond of friendship, and from that time 
forth there was less and less enmity among the 
boys of the two divisions of the town. 

The struggle for sole possession of the fort was 
never renewed. It became common property to 
all the boys, and they spent many happy hours 
there. 

With their children no longer at warfare with 
each other, the parents in the two towns found it 
easier, as well as wise, to forget their differences ; 
and if you were to visit Winnford now you would 
not find any of that spirit that once made narrow 
and unhappy the lives of its inhabitants. 


It’s all right. 


’ 


<-@- 


My First Client. 


Mining-camp adventure.—— False charge 
of murder.—— How it was exposed. 


a0 you want to hear the story of 
my first client?” said Judge 
Dunn, and laughed in the large 
Californian way. ‘Well, it’sa 
long time ago. You see how 

—— = gray lam? I was only twenty- 
three when I had my first client. 

“At twenty-one I graduated from Bowdoin 
College, a stanch ‘Orthodox’ institution away 
down among the pines in Maine. From college 
I went to read law in the office of Squire D. B. 
Holt, at Cedarville, in the same state. 

“The squire was a typical New England 
country lawyer of forty years ago. He took his 
‘bitters’ sparingly, he called statutes ‘statoots,’ 
he was hard-headed and clear-headed, and knew 
the very heart of an average juryman. 

“*You and I know enough for this case,’ he 
would remark, with a sapient nod to the jury; 
‘and this is how we plain folks look at it.’ 

“His pleas and arguments were all pitched on 
about that key, and he seldom lost a case. He 
possessed a most remarkable memory, and in his 
way knew a great deal of law. In person he 
was large, lank and extremely plain. 

“The squire was not wanting in humor. For 
a joke on me, the young lawyers at court one 
day united in declaring that I ‘looked enough like 
the squire to be his own boy.’ I told the old 
man this because I thought it would please him, 
for I then deemed myself a good-looking youth. 

“*Don’t you believe ’em,’ said he, without 
glancing up from his brief. ‘They’re flattering ye.’ 

“The old squire proved so good an instructor 
that after two years with him I was admitted to 
the county bar as a full-fledged attorney, and 
turned loose upon the world to practise law. 
This was in 1851, when every young man who 
had his own way to make turned his eyes long- 
ingly toward California. 

“It was said that the diggers were finding 
nuggets as big as pumpkins, washing out gold- 
dust by pailfuls, and making fortunes in a day. 
Naturally scores of young men from Maine set 
off on the overland journey across the continent. 





| Where there was so much gold, there must be 


lawsuits to be won, I reasoned; and immediately 
I resolved to go to California to begin the practice 


| of my profession. 


“It chanced that one of my uncles was at that 
time captain and part owner of a brig which 
made trading voyages from Salem and Boston 
around Cape Horn to the northwest coast. With 
this gruff old mariner I went as supercargo, 
although my duties in this capacity were merely 
nominal. 

“When the brig anchored inside the Golden 
Gate, I found that astonishing reports were 
current as to the prospects of a new camp up the 
Sacramento, called ‘Chipmunk.’ As a mule 
train was about starting inland with supplies for 
the ‘Chipmunk’ miners, I determined to go with 
them. So I made up a pack of four law-books 
and two shirts, bade my Uncle David farewell, 
and set off with the teamsters. 

“For nearly twenty days we tramped amidst 
such dust and heat as I had never dreamed of in 
Maine, till at last we reached Chipmunk, and 
found from three to four hundred shanties and 
tents, inhabited by a motley crew of active, 
boisterous and aggressive gold-seekers. 

‘There was in the town but one house with 
windows, a building that had been erected a fort- 
night previously by one Jennings, who was both 
postmaster and saloon-keeper. With him I secured 
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lodgings, and that evening hung out my shingle, | came here. I heard it from Gold Bug. Then 


inscribed, ‘H. Dunn, Lawyer.’ 
my four law-books on a rough board table, and 
was ready for clients. 

“Many of the ‘Chipmunks,’ as the miners 
called themselves, read my sign with evident 
interest, and that evening they held an informal 
gathering in the saloon, underneath my room, to 
discuss my advent. From what I overheard, I 
perceived that they did not regard me favorably. 

**He hed no call whatsomever to come here,’ 
one declared. 

** ‘We've no use fer his breed,’ another chimed 
in. ‘What’s he here fer?’ 

“*The citizens of Chipmunk has mostly had 
too much law before they come here,’ said a third, 
with much veracity. 

**Yer much in the right of it, boys,’ croaked 
out one heavy - jawed adventurer, named Lurvy, 
better known as ‘Gold Bug.’ ‘We don’t want 
no law-sharp in this yer camp. Fust thing you 
know he’ll hev a justice app’inted here.’ 

***And a justice means a sheriff.’ 

***And a sheriff means a court and trials.’ 

“*And if it comes to courts and trials,’ said 
Lurvy, ‘well, there’s some here wasn’t never 
born to be drownded! Maybe they’d like to 
take a swing. What's to be done with this here 
law-shark, says I ?’ 

***Run him out on a rail!’ 

“This merry suggestion was so well received 
that I, sitting just overhead, had begun to get 
ready for defending myself by force of arms, 
when Jennings spoke up. 

“Oh, give the young feller a show,’ said 
he, good-naturedly. ‘Don’t jump on him. 
He'll get no biz ef you don’t hire him, an’ 
when his grub stake’s busted, he'll hev ter 
climb.’ 

“This view prevailed after more discussion, 
but the decision did not cheer me. My 
sentence was commuted from being run out 
of town to being starved out. As I lay on 
my camp-bed and pondered the situation, the 
words of Gold Bug recurred to me: ‘Next 
thing he’ll hev a justice here.’ 

***The very thing!’ I thought, and I deter- 
mined to vindicate Gold Bug’s prophetic 
powers if possible. 

“So the next morning, after much argu- 
ment, I persuaded Jennings and a miner 
named Gage to serve as trial justice and sheriff 
provided I could get their commissions. 
These I procured on application to the gover- 
nor of the state in the course of the following 
three weeks. 

“Justice Jennings appointed four consta- 
bles, and law and order began to show a little 
in Chipmunk. Business did not come to me, 
however. Those who were arrested pleaded 
guilty rather than employ me. 

“One day, as I was thinking that I should 
spend my remaining cash in buying a pick and 
shovel, “Toots,’ a boy employed about the saloon 
bar, burst into my room out of breath. 

““*Dutch Jake’s been murdered an’ scooped, an’ 
they’ve jest got the feller wot did it,’ he gasped, 
‘an’ he wants ter see ye! Reckon the boys’ll 
hang ’im, so you’d better come on the jump.’ 

“I followed Toots to the creek-bank, where I 
found a crowd collected about Sheriff Gage, who 
was holding a young man by thearm. The pale 
and quiet prisoner looked like a rather fine young 
fellow. He gave his name as Franklin True. 

“His story was that he was a civil engineer, 
and had been at work on a flume for a party of 
miners twelve miles distant up the river. On 
the completion of his job, he had set off to walk 
* to Chipmunk because it was the nearest stage 
station. He pointed out that the only reason for 
charging him with the murder was that he had 
arrived during the night, and seemed to be the 
only stranger in town. 

“The murdered man, ‘Dutch Jake,’ had lived 
in a cabin at the lower end of the camp. Every- 
body knew he had made his ‘pile’ and annourced 
his intention of going east. The previous evening 
he had been at the saloon until a late hour, giving 
the ‘boys’ a farewell treat, and drinking deep 
himself, so that he was much intoxicated when 
he started for his cabin. 

“The next morning when the gtage called at his 
cabin for him, Dutch Jake was found lying 
across his fireplace, dead, his skull broken by 
numerous blows from an axe or bar. The earth 
of his fireplace was dug up, and robbery was 
evident, because a copper kettle, in which several 
miners knew that he kept his gold, was gone. 

“Gold Bug Lurvy was present in the crowd, 
and so loud-spoken against the prisoner that 1 
began to wonder whether Lurvy might not be 
trying to divert suspicion from himself. 

“It was plain that the case might prove a 
perilous one for True, and for his lawyer, also; 
but I agreed to defend him. The mob shouted, 
‘String him up!’ but Jennings and Gage drew 
their pistols, and declared resolutely that the 
young fellow should have a fair trial. He was 
placed in a room in Jennings’s house, and Gage 
guarded him there. 

“While I was taking my supper that night, a 
bullet wrapped up in a bit of paper was thrown 
in at the open window of my room, and on the 
paper was scrawled the following : 

***Notiss.—Tham as defends murderers may 
take a swing on the same tree with ’em. 

‘AVENGERS.’ 

“*Take a swing,’ I thought. ‘That phrase 

sounds familiar; I heard that the first night I 








I then arranged | Gold Bug is probably the writer of this notice.’ 


“My suspicions concerning him were so much 
confirmed that I determined to defend my client 
on the theory that Lurvy was the real criminal. 
If there had been police or detectives in Chip- 
munk, I should have had the man privately 
‘shadowed” Under the circumstances I resolved 
to turn detective myself. 

‘My theory was that Gold Bug had committed 
the murder and secreted the copper kettle con- 
taining the gold. I did not believe that he had 
brought it to the shanty where he ate and slept, 
since two decent miners occupied the shanty with 
him. I reasoned that Lurvy would occasionally 
go to the kettle to see if it were safe, so I deter- 
mined to watch him, secretly, night and day. 

“On the good ground that I should be given 
time to bring evidence to True’s good character 
from the other camp, I obtained a postponement 
of his trial. Meantime I secured from Jennings 
the services of the boy Toots. I did not tell 
Jennings for what purpose I wanted the boy. 
To Toots I intrusted the task of keeping an eye 
on Lurvy throughout the day, from sunrise till 
sunset. Toots was a bright boy, and vastly 
enjoyed the commission. I warned him not to tell 
anybody of my instructions, and I had little fear 
that he would betray my confidence. 

‘For myself I reserved the more difficult task 
of watching Lurvy’s movements at night. For 
three nights I lay concealed near the shanty 





o’clock. There were not many legal formalities. 
In fact, there was neither prosecuting attorney, 
nor clerk, nor court-room. The justice took his 
seat in the doorway of the post-office, and every- 
body in Chipmunk stood around. 

‘“‘When Gage brought out the prisoner there 
was an ominous growl, and another when I 
pushed through the crowd and took my stand 
near him. The sheriff then addressed the justice : 

***Here is the man they accuse of murdering 
Dutch Jake,’ he said. ‘He was the only stranger 
in Chipmunk that night. Fact, he was not seen 
in town till airly next morning. The idee is thet 
he was prowlin’ round and did it.’ 

** ‘Coorse he did it!’ growled Gold Bug Lurvy. 
‘Who else of us here would hev hurt Dutch Jake? 
Weall know what a good old soul he was. Nota 
man in Chipmunk would ’a’ tetched a hair on his 
head.’ 

‘***Thet’s so!’ muttered a chorus of voices. 

“*What’s the defence?’ inquired the justice, 
addressing me. 

***Your Honor,’ I began, ‘it would be a suffi- 
cient defence in any regular court to point out 
the lack of any evidence that my client committed 
this crime. But I can do better than that. I 
can produce in court the man who murdered and 
robbed Dutch Jake.’ 

“My words created something of a sensation, 
and all eyes were bent on me. 

** *Whar’s the man?’ cried several voices. 

**At two o’clock last night,’ I continued, 





“THAT IS THE MURDERER!” 


where he slept, but he never ventured out. On 
the fourth night I was almost giving up in despair 
when, shortly after one o’clock, I saw a man 
issue quietly from the shanty. It was too dark 
for me to be able to identify Lurvy, but I felt 
confident that it was he. 

“After standing at the shanty door, as if 
listening, for a minute or more, the man walked 
noiselessly in the direction of the creek. He was 
barefoot, as was subsequently proved by the 
tracks. 

“On the nearer bank of the creek there was a 
long flume. I took off my own shoes and crept 
after the man on my hands and knees till I 
gained this flume; then I stole up-stream in the 
shadow of it. 

“Dark as the night was, I could discern the 
form of the man seventy or eighty yards distant. 
After he had walked slowly along the side of the 
high flume frame, he stopped and struck a match. 
Presently I heard a peculiar sound, as of a cane 
or an iron ramrod thrust into the ground again 
and again. 

“The man then came back alongside the flume. 
I stepped beneath it, crossed to the other side, 
and sheltered behind the timbers, saw him pass 
within a few feet of where I stood. It was 
Lurvy, for I could see his outlines well. 

‘The man returned to the shanty, and I went 
along the flume to the place where he had stood 
while puncturing the ground. I now struck a 
match, and at once saw the half-burned stump 
of gnother match lying on the ground beside a 
flume timber that was set deeply in the sand of 
the creek-bank. On this timber I noticed a little 
notch cut out as if for identification; and I saw, 
too, a number of little holes in the damp sand 
beside it. 

“Then I took a large chip which lay near by 
and dug down into the sand about a foot and a 
half, till I found a copper teakettle nearly full of 
small gold nuggets, and very heavy, of course. 

“T left the kettle where I found it, filled the 
hole with sand, wetted down the place with water 
from the creek, and hurried away, for had I been 
discovered with the kettle, I might have been in 
serious danger. Indeed, I reflected that the 
evidence I had gained might not only fail to 
convict Lurvy, but might get me into trouble. 
What if he, when accused, should turn on me, 
declare that I had put the kettle there myself, 
and argue that I had committed the murder ? 

“But after thinking the matter over, I resolved 
to risk a bold stroke in open court. Accordingly 
next morning I informed Justice Jennings and 
Sheriff Gage that we were ready for trial. 

“A jury was impanelled somewhat informally, 
and court was convened that afternoon at two 





slowly and impressively, ‘a certain man, here 
present, was seen to leave his shanty, barefoot, 
and go along the flume by the creek to a point 
about opposite Jim Rhodes’s cabin. There, by 
the foot of one of the flume posts, marked with a 
little notch eut in the bark, he looked for the 
copper kettle which held Dutch Jake’s gold—and 
he found it. He found it because he knew where 
to look. He found it because he is the man who 
hid that kettle there, and he went there at dead 
of night to see if it was safe.’ 

“Here I looked at Lurvy, and saw that he was 
livid and almost paralyzed by fear. 

***You ask me who that man is?’ I continued. 
‘I will point him out to you, and I call on the 
constables to be ready to take him.’ 

***That is the murderer!’ I turned to Gold 
Bug Lurvy and slowly raised my finger to his face. 

“The ruffian’s jaw had dropped. The pallor 
of extreme fear had overspread his face. But 
suddenly recovering presence of mind, he shouted, 
‘It’s a lie!’ drew his pistol, fired at me on the 
instant, missed his mark, but slightly wounded 
the sheriff, who stood behind me. Before he 
could shoot again he was seized by half a dozen 
strong men. 

“Without adjourning court the justice, by my 
advice, sent two of the constables to look for the 


copper kettle. Nearly half the crowd accompa- 
nied them. Within ten minutes we heard a 


tremendous shout! They had found the kettle. 
It was brought into court and identified by several 
witnesses as having been the property of Dutch 
Jake. 

‘Meantime Gold Bug made violent efforts to 
break loose from the constables, and betrayed 
such evidences of guilt that the jury rendered 
two:verdicts instead of one within the space of 
five minutes. 

***We find Franklin True not guilty,’ said the 
foreman, ‘and we find Gold Bug Lurvy guilty.’ 

***And we are a-goin’ to see to it thet he’s 
looked arter, ef the sheriff don’t,’ added this 
frontier juror. 

“Indeed, there was no doubt as to the man’s 
guilt, and on the second day after the trial Gold 
Bug Lurvy was most deliberately hanged from 
the limb of a large pine-tree near the flume. 

*“My client, True, possessed but sixty dollars 
in the world. Of this sum I thought it fair to 
accept twenty dollars for my services. The court, 
however, made a most extraordinary ruling, to 
the effect that twenty ounces of gold from the 
copper kettle should be weighed out to me in 
addition. My first case, therefore, brought me 


fees to the amount of about four hundred dollars. 
“Concerning the gold in the kettle, I may add 
further that after a lengthy correspondence, 
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extending over a period of two years, Justice 
Jennings and myself succeeded in ascertaining 
who Dutch Jake’s heirs in the East were, and 
transmitted to them the sum of five thousand 
seven hundred dollars. 

“From that time forward I never lacked for 
clients and legal business, although Chipmunk, 
as a mining-camp, soon ceased to exist, and is 
now but a faded memory in the annals of early 
California.” 


ys 
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BE BOLD. 


Fortune hath ever favors for the bold ; 

For cowardice, that shivers in the cold, 

Hangs like a stone on freedom of the mind. 

Who dares the firmament sublime ascend, 

Meets there a star, whereby his course is told. 
Selected. 


~~ 
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BY ANDREW CARNEGIE. 


How I Served My Apprenticeship 
As a Business Man. 

T is a great pleasure to try to tell the readers 

| of the Youth’s Companion “How I Served 

my Apprenticeship as a Business Man.” 

But there seems to be a question preceding 
this: Why did I become a business man? I am 
sure that I should never have selected a business 
career if I had been permitted to choose. 

The eldest son of parents who were them- 
selves poor, I had, fortunately, to begin to 
perform some useful work in the world while 
still very young, in order to earn an honest 
livelihood, and was thus shown even in early 
boyhood that my duty was to assist my 
parents, and like them become, as soon as 
possible, also a “‘bread-winner” in the family. 
What I could get to do, not what I desired, 
was the question. 

When I was born my father was a well- 
to-do master-weaver in Dunfermline, Scot- 
land. He owned no less than four damask 
looms and employed apprentices. This was 
before the days of steam factories for the 
manufacture of linen. A few large mer- 
chants took orders and employed “ master- 
weavers,” such as my father, to weave the 
cloth, the merchants supplying the materials. 

As the factory system developed, handloom 
weaving naturally declined, and my father 
was one of the sufferers by the change. The 
first serious lesson of my life came to me one 
day when he had taken in the last of his 
work to the merchant and returned to our 
little home greatly distressed because there 
was no more work for him to do. I was 
then just about ten years of age, but the 
lesson burned into my heart, and I resolved 

then that ‘the wolf of poverty’ would be driven 
from our door some day, if I could do it. 

The question of selling the old looms and 
starting for the United States came up in the 
family council, and I heard it discussed from day 
today. It was finally resolved to take the plunge 
and join relatives already in Pittsburgh. I well 
remember that neither father nor mother thought 
the change would be otherwise than a great 
sacrifice for them, but that “‘it would be better for 
our two boys.” 

In after life, if you can look back as I do and 
wonder at the complete surrender of their own 
desires which parents make for the good of their 
children, you must reverence their memories with 
feelings akin to worship. 


Earning the First Dollar. 


Arriving in Allegheny City, four of us,—father, 
mother, my younger brother and myself,—father 
entered a cotton factory. I soon followed and 
served as a “‘bobbin boy,” and this is how I began 
my preparation for subsequent apprenticeship as 
a business man. I received one dollar and twenty 
cents a week, and was then just about twelve 
years old. 

I cannot tell you how proud I was when I 
received my first week’s own earnings. One 
dollar and twenty cents made by myself and 
given to me because I had been of some use in 
the world! No longer entirely dependent upon 
my parents, but at last admitted to the famil) 
partnership as a contributing member and able to 
help them! I think this makes a man out of a 
boy sooner than almost anything else, and a real 
man, too, if there be any germ of true manhood 
in him. It is everything to feel that you are 
useful. 

I have had to deal with great sums. Many 
millions of dollars have since passed through my 
hands. But the genuine satisfaction I had from 
that one dollar and twenty cents outweighs any 
subsequent pleasure in money-getting. It was 
the direct reward of honest, manual labor; it 
represented a week of very hard work, so hard 
that but for the aim and end which sanctified it, 
slavery might not be much too strong a term to 
describe it. 

For a lad of twelve to rise and breakfast every 
morning, except the blessed Sunday morning, and 
go into the streets and find his way to the factory. 
and begin work while it was still dark outside. 
and not be released until after darkness came 
again in the evening, forty minutes’ interval only 
being allowed at noon, was a terrible task. 

But I was young and had my dreams, and 
something within always told me that this would 
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not, could not, should not last—I should some 
day get into a better position. Beside this, I felt 
myself no longer a mere boy but quite “a little 
man,” and this made me happy. 

A change soon came, for a kind old Scotsman, 
who knew some of our relatives, made bobbins 
and took me into his factory before I was thirteen. 
But here for a time it was even worse than in the 
cotton factory, because I was set to fire a boiler 
in the cellar, and actually to run the small steam- 
engine which drove the machinery. 


Bad Dreams about a Boiler. 


The firing of the boiler was all right, for fortu- 
nately we did not use coal, but the refuse wooden 
chips, and I always liked to work in wood. But 
the responsibility of keeping the water right and 
of running the engine, and the danger of my 
making a mistake and blowing the whole factory 
to pieces, caused too great a strain, and I often 
awoke and found myself sitting up in bed through 
the night trying the steam-gages. But I never 
told them at home that I was having a “hard 
tussle.” No! no! everything must be bright to 
them. 

This was a point of honor, for every member 
of the family was working hard except, of course, 
my little brother, who was then a child, and we 
were telling each other only all the bright things. 
Beside this no man would whine and give up— 
he would die first. 

There was no servant in our family, and several 
dollars per week were earned by “the mother” 
by binding shoes after her daily work was done! 
Father was also hard at work in the factory. 
And could I complain ? 

My kind employer, John Hay, peace to his 
ashes! soon relieved me of the undue strain, for 
he needed some one to make out bills and keep 
his accounts, and finding that I could write a 
plain schoolboy hand, and could ‘“‘cipher,” I 
became his only clerk. But still I had to work 
hard up-stairs in the factory, for the clerking 
took but little time. 

You know how people moan about poverty as 
being a great evil, and it seems to be accepted 
that if people had only plenty of money and were 
rich, they would be happy and more useful, and 
get more out of life. 

As a rule, there is more genuine satisfaction, 
a truer life, and more obtained from life in the 
humble cottages of the poor than in the palaces 
of the rich. I always pity the sons and daughters 
of rich men who are attended by servants, and 
have governesses at a later age, but am glad to 


remember that they do not know what they have | papers. 


missed. 
The Poor Boy’s Fortune. 


They have kind fathers and mothers, too, and 
think that they enjoy the sweetness of these 
blessings to the fullest, but this they cannot 
do; for the poor boy who has in father his 
constant companion, tutor and model, and in his 
mother—holy name—his nurse, teacher, guardian 
angel, saint, all in one, has a richer, more 
precious fortune in life than any rich man’s son 
who is not so favored can possibly know, and 
compared with which all other fortunes count for 
little. 

It is because I know how sweet and happy and 
pure the home of honest poverty is, how free 
from perplexing care, from social envies and 
emulations, how loving and how united its mem- 
bers may be in the common interest of sup- 
porting the family, that I sympathize with the 
rich man’s boy and congratulate the poor man’s 
boy; and it is for these reasons that from the 
ranks of the poor so many strong, eminent, self- 
reliant men have always sprung and always 
must spring. 

If you will read the list of the “Immortals who 
were not born to die,” you will find that most of 
them have been born to the precious heritage of 
poverty. 

It seems, nowadays, a matter of universal 
desire that poverty should be abolished. We 
should be quite willing to abolish luxury, but to 
abolish honest, industrious, self-denying poverty 
would be to destroy the soil upon which mankind 
produces the virtues which enable our race to 
reach a still higher civilization than it now 
possesses. 


Entering a New World. 


I come now to the third step in my apprentice- 
ship, for I had already taken two, as you see, the 
“cotton factory” and then the “bobbin factory,” 
and with the third—the third time is the chance, 
you know—deliverance came. I obtained a situa- 
on as messenger-boy in the telegraph office of 
Pittsburg when I was fourteen. Here I entered 
@ new world. 

Amid books, newspapers, pencils, pen and ink 
and writing pads, and a clean office, bright 
windows and the literary atmosphere, I was the 
happiest boy alive. 

_My only dread was that I should some day be 
dismissed because I did not know the city ; for it 
'S necessary that a messenger-boy should know 
all the firms and addresses of men who are in the 
habit of receiving telegrams. But I was a stranger 
: Pittsburg. However, I made up my mind 
a I would learn to repeat successively each 

usiness house in the principal streets, and was 
Soon able to shut my eyes and begin at one 





side of Wood Street, and call every firm suc- 
cessively to the top, then pass to the other side 
and call every firm to the bottom. Before long 
I was able to do this with the business streets 
generally. My mind was then at rest upon that 
point. 

Of course, every ambitious messenger - boy 
wants to become an operator, and before the 
operators arrived in the early mornings the boys 
slipped up to the instruments and practised. 
This I did and was soon able to talk to the boys 
in the other offices along the line, who were also 
practising. 

One morning I heard Philadelphia calling Pitts- 
burg and giving the signal, ““Death Message.” 
Great attention was then paid to “Death Mes- 
sages,” and I thought I ought to try to take this 
one. I answered and did so, and went off and 
delivered it before the operator came. After 
that the operators sometimes used to ask me to 
work for them. 

Having a sensitive ear for sound I soon learned 
to take messages by the ear, which was then 
very uncommon—I think only two persons in the 
United States could then do it. Now every 
operator takes by ear, so easy is it to follow and 
do what any other boy can—if 
you only have to. This brought 
me into notice, and finally I 
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dollars. But there was one member of the family 
whose ability, pluck and resource never failed 
us, and I felt sure the money could be raised 
somehow or other by my mother. 

Indeed, had Mr. Scott known our position he 
would have advanced it himself, but the last 
thing in the world the proud Scot will do is to 
reveal his poverty and rely upon others. The 
family had managed by this time to purchase a 
small house, and paid for it in order to save rent. 
My recollection is that it was worth eight hundred 
dollars. 


Mortgaging the House. 


The matter was laid before the council of three 
that night, and the oracle spoke. ‘*Must be done. 
Mortgage our house. I will take the steamer in 
the morning for Ohio and see uncle, and ask him 
tc arrange it. I am sure he can.” This was 
done. Of course her visit was successful— where 
did she ever fail? 

The money was procured ; paid over ; ten shares 
of Adams Express Company stock was mine, 
but no one knew our little home had been 
mortgaged ‘‘to give our boy a start.” 
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| the local banker and ask him for a loan, pledging 
|myself to repay at the rate of fifteen dollars 
|per month. He promptly granted it. Never 






| shall I forget his putting his arm over my 
| shoulder, saying, “Oh, yes, Andy, you are all 
right.” 

I then and there signed my first note. Proud 
day this; and surely, now, no one will dispute 
that I was becoming a “business man.” I had 


signed my first note and, more important of all,— 
for any fellow can sign a note,—I had found a 
banker willing to take it as ‘‘good.” 

My subsequent payments were made by the 
receipts from the sleeping-cars, and I really made 
my first considerable sum from this investment 
in the Woodruff Sleeping Car Company, which 
was afterward absorbed by Mr. Pullman—a 
remarkable man who is now known all over the 
world. 

Shortly after this I was appointed superintend- 
ent of the Pittsburg Division, and returned to 
my dear old home, smoky Pittsburg. Wooden 
bridges were then used exclusively upon the rail- 
ways, and the Pennsylvania Railroad was experi- 
menting with a bridge built of cast-iron. I saw 
that wooden bridges would not do for the future, 

and organized a company in 
Pittsburg to build iron bridges. 
Here again I had recourse to 








became an operator and received 
the—to me—enormous recom- 
pense of twenty-five dollars per 
month, three hundred dollars a 
year! 

This was a fortune; the very 
sum that I had fixed when I 
was a factory-worker as the 
fortune I wished to possess, 
because the family could live 
on three hundred dollars a year 
and be almost, or quite, inde- 
pendent. Here it was at last! 
But I was soon to be in receipt 
of extra compensation for extra 
work. 

The six newspapers of Pitts- 
burg received telegraphic news 
in common. Six copies of each 
despatch were made by a gentle- 
man who received six dollars 
per week for the work, and he 
offered me a gold dollar every 
week if I would do it, of which 
I was very glad, indeed, because 
I always liked to work with 
news and scribble for news- 


The reporters came to a room 
every evening for the news which 
I had prepared, and this brought 
me into most pleasant intercourse 
with these clever fellows, and 
besides, I got a dollar a week as 
pocket-money, for this was not 
considered family revenue by 











the bank, because my share of 
the capital was twelve hundred 
and fifty dollars and I had not 
the money; but the bank lent 
| ‘it to me, and we began the 

Keystone Bridge Works, which 
| proved a great success. This 

company built the first great 
bridge over the Ohio River, 
three hundred feet span, and has 
built many of the most impor- 
tant structures since. 

This was my beginning in 
| manufacturing; and from that 
start all our other works have 
| grown, the profits of the one 
works building the other. My 
“apprenticeship” as a business 
man soon ended, for I resigned 
my position as an officer of the 
Pennsylvania Railroad Com- 
pany to give exclusive attention 
to business. 

I was no longer merely an 
official working for others upon 
| a salary, but a full-fledged busi- 
ness man working upon my own 
| account. 

} 1 never was quite reconciled 
to working for other people. 
At the most, the railway officer 
has to look forward to the enjoy- 
ment of a stated salary, and he 
has a great many people to 
please; even if he gets to be 
president he has sometimes 











me. 

I think this last step of doing 
something beyond one’s task is 
fully entitled to be considered “‘business.” The 
other revenue, you see, was just salary obtained 
for regular work ; but here was a “little business 
operation” upon my own account, and I was very 
proud indeed of my gold dollar every week. 

The Pennsylvania Railroad shortly after this 
was completed to Pittsburg, and that genius, 
Thomas A. Scott, was its superintendent. He 
often came to the telegraph office to talk to his 
chief, the general superintendent, at Altoona, 
and I became known to him in this way. 


Clerk to a Famous Man. 


When that great railway system put up a wire 
of its own, he asked me to be his “clerk and 
operator.” So I left the telegraph office— in 
which there is great danger that a young man 
may be permanently buried, as it were—and 
became connected with the railways. 

The new appointment was accompanied by a, 
to me, tremendous increase of salary. It jumped 
from twenty-five to thirty-five dollars per month. 
Mr. Scott was then receiving one hundred and 
twenty-five dollars per month, and I used to 
wonder what on earth he could do with so much 
money. 

I remained for thirteen years in the service of 
the Pennsylvania Railroad Company, and was 
at last superintendent of the Pittsburg division of 
the road, successor to Mr. Scott, who had in the 
meantime risen to the office of vice-president of 
the company. 

One day Mr. Scott, who was the kindest of 
men, and had taken a great fancy for me, asked 
if I had or could find five hundred dollars to 
invest. 

Here the business instinct came into play. I 
felt that as the door was opened for a business 
investment with my chief, it would be wilful 
flying in the face of providence if I did not jump 
at it; so I answered promptly : 

“Yes, sir, I think I can.” 

“Very well,” he said, “get it; a man has just 
died who owns ten shares in the Adams Express 
Company, which I want you to buy. It will 
cost you sixty dollars per share, and I can help 
you with a little balance if you cannot raise 
it all.” 

Here was a queer position. The available 








assets of the whole family were not five hundred 








Adams Express Stock then paid monthly 
dividends of one per cent., and the first check 
for ten dollars arrived. I can see it now, and I 
well remember the signature of “J. C. Babcock, 
cashier,’’ who wrote a big “John Hancock” 
hand. 

The next day being Sunday, we boys—myself 
and my ever-constant companions—took our usual 
Sunday afternoon stroll in the country, and 
sitting down in the woods I showed them 
this check, saying, ‘‘Eureka! We have found 
ad 

Here was something new to all of us, for none 
of us had ever received anything but from toil. 
A return from capital was something strange 
and new. 

How money could make money, how without 
any attention from me this mysterious golden 
visitor should come, led to much speculation 
upon the part of the young fellows, and I was 
for the first time hailed as a ‘‘capitalist.” 

You see I was beginning to serve my appren- 
ticeship as a business man in a satisfactory 
manner. 


Building the First Sleeping Car. 


A very important incident in my life occucred 
when one day in a train a nice, farmer-looking 
gentleman approached me, saying that the con- 


ductor had told him I was connected with the | 


Pennsylvania Railroad, and he should like to 
show me something. He pulled from a small 
green bag the model of the first sleeping-car. 
This was Mr. Woodruff, the inventor. 

Its value struck me like a flash. I asked him 


to come to Altoona the following week, and he | 


did so. 

Mr. Scott, with his usual quickness, grasped 
the idea. A contract was made with Mr. Wood- 
ruff to put two trial cars on the Pennsylvania 
Railroad. Before leaving Altoona Mr. Woodruff 
came and offered me an interest in the venture, 
which I promptly accepted. But how I was to 
make my payments rather troubled me, for the 
cars were to be paid for in monthly instalments 
after delivery, and my first monthly payment 
was to be two hundred and seventeen dollars 
and a half. 

I had not the money, and I did not see any 
way of getting it. But I finally decided to visit 





a board of directors who cannot 
know what is best to be done; 
and even if this board be satis- 
fied, he has a board of stockholders to criticise 
him, and as the property is not his own he cannot 
manage it as he pleases. 

1 always liked the idea of being my own 
master, of manufacturing something and giving 
employment to many men. There is only one 
thing to think of manufacturing if you are a 
Pittsburger, for Pittsburg even then had asserted 
her supremacy as the “Iron City,”—the lead- 
ing iron and steel manufacturing city in 
America. 


Early Days of a Great Industry. 


So my indispensable and clever partners, who 
had been my boy companions, I am delighted to 
say,—some of the very boys who had met in 
the grove to wonder at the ten-jollar check,— 
began business and still continue extending it, 
to meet the ever-growing and ever-changing 
wants of our most progressive country, year after 
year. 

Always we are hoping that we need expand no 
farther: yet ever we are finding that to stop 
expanding would be to fall behind, and even 
to-day the successive improvements and inven- 
tions follow each other so rapidly that we see just 
as much yet to be done as ever. 

When the manufacturer of steel ceases to grow 
he begins to decay, so we must keep on extending. 
The result of all these developments is that three 
| pounds of finished steel are now bought in Pitts- 
| burg for two cents, which is cheaper than any- 
where else on the earth, and that our country 
| has become the greatest producer of iron in the 
| world. 

And so ends the story of my apprenticeship 
and graduating as a business man, which it has 
given me great pleasure to tell the readers of the 
Youth’s Companion, on account of the Com- 
| panion itself as well as of the kind of boys 
| and girls who read it. 

I admire the paper for a great many reasons, 
but chiefly because I have never read one word 
in its columns which was not calculated to do 
us all good—young and old alike. Its influence is 
always on the side of what is good, what is true, 
what is pure and noble; and I am sure that we 
who read it year after year cannot find in all the 
world a better companion. Good-by, my young 
friends.— Always yours, Andrew Carnegie. 
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By Arbor Day. 


~RBOR DAY is celebrated at the same 

season of the year, although on different 
dates, in all parts of the country. Next 
week’s Companion will 
contain an _ interesting 
article on the subject by 
the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture, the Hon. J. Ster- 
ling Morton, who first | 
conceived the idea of set- | 
ting apart one day in the 
spring as a time of gen- 
eral tree-planting. The 
results of this happy 
thought are to be seen in 
the tree-clothing which 
the prairies of the West 
have begun to show, and in the adornment of 
lawns and dooryards all over the land. 
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Current Topics. 


An Indian Chief has attained to that 
form of civilization marked by the purchase of 
a bieyele. 

Not only does the morning drum- 
beat attest the vast extent of the British empire, 
but the morning newspaper as well. On the 
same day that soldiers of her majesty fell sun- 
stricken in Africa, other representatives of her 
army were reduced to the ranks for refusing to 
shovel snow in the province of Quebec. 

The English city of Birmingham is the 
only place in which manufacturing crowns is an 
industry that may be said to flourish. The trade 
is principally with Africa, where the numerous 
kings recently have come to regard a Birmingham 
crown as a far more elegant emblem of royalty 
than the stovepipe hat which they formerly 
affected. A serviceable crown, gaudily decorated 
with imitation precious stones, is sold for as little 
as five dollars. 

The Turkish Authorities recently de 
cided that the Epistle to the Galatians was a 
seditious document, and arrested the colporteur 
who was selling it. They took the further 
precaution of calling for a certificate of the 
author’s death, to assure themselves that such 
dangerous utterances were not recent. Evidently 
the spirit of Galatians and the disposition that 
expresses itself in murdering Armenians do not 
go well together. Were St. Paul at large in the 
Turkish dominions, the Sultan would tremble. 

The trustees of the University of 
Illinois have been indicted by the grand jury 
of Champaign County for neglecting to raise the 
American flag over the university buildings, in 
accordance with a recent act of the legislature. 
There are laws which fall into disuse, and 
statutes that are mentioned only with contempt; 
but it isa pleasure to feel that our flag laws are 
not made to be laughed at and disregarded—but 
to be respected and obeyed. The sentiment they 
embody is too important to be trifled with. 

The lamentable death of Governor 
Greenhalge of Massachusetts has evoked discus- 
sion of an interesting question. He was the 
victim of inordinate demands of a social or semi- 
social nature. The question as to how much of 
the time and strength of a high public official 
should be given to meeting such demands, has 
been brought sadly into prominence by his death. 
It is a delicate matter for one in the position he 
occupied to draw the line. The public should 
help to make it easier by exercising the utmost 
consideration. 

General Grant was taciturn, but never 
silent when occasion required him to speak. He 
could say to a subordinate, ‘I was wrong; you 
were right”—a confession which small men never 
make. An oecasion for such an utterance came 
during the first year of his administration. An 
insurrection in Cuba caused a conflict of opinion 
between the President and the Secretary of State, 
Hamilton Fish, whose son—the speaker of the 
New York Assembly—relates the incident as it 
is described in his father’s diary: 

In 1869 the President wrote a proclamation 
recognizing Cuban belligerency, on account of the 
invasion of the rights of American citizens 
residing on the island. Seeretary Fish refused 
to sign the proclamation, or even to issue it, and 
offered his resignation to the President, which 
General Grant refused toaccept. Ata subsequent 
cabinet meeting, when it was decided that there 
were no authenticated facts to justify the declara- 
tion of belligerency, the President warmly thanked 
Mr. Fish for preventing him from making a grave 
mnistake. 

Few men are unwilling to admit that they are 
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| wiser to-day than they were yesterday—why, | of them are first-class battle-ships, of which 
then, should they be ashamed to own that they | eleven are already afloat; and the rest are 


have been in the wrong? 

The modern political boss. In the 
ideal republican government contemplated by 
our forefathers there was no such functionary 
|as the modern political boss. In recent years, 
however, that personage has become so important 

re the honest Dutch word by which he is 
| designated is no longer regarded as slang, but 
| as a necessary United-States English word. 

The political boss has been conspicuously at 
the front in the operations preliminary to the 
| coming general election. In several states the 
bosses have been the principal figures, thus far, 
}and the possible presidential candidates have 
been subordinate characters. His apologists say 
| that this objectionable person has come to be 
| a necessary evil. 

There is one way of determining whether this 
evil is necessary. It is through the assertion of 
sturdy individual citizenship. If citizens gener- 
ally would act as they think well and best in all 
political matters, even the political boss himself 
would be forced to the conclusion that he is not 
only unnecessary but is distinctly offensive. 
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VICTORY IN DEFEAT. 


In all the trade of war no feat 
Is nobler than a brave retreat. 


Butler’s Hudibras. 
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Plain Speaking Demanded. 


Political platforms this year, so far at least as 
the currency question is concerned, are likely to 
be something more than glittering generalities. 
There is a demand for distinct expression which 
the platform-makers cannot disregard. 

Within both the great political parties, active 
discussion of the relations of silver to the cur- 
rency is in progress. At most of the state con- 
ventions called for the choice of delegates to the 
national conventions, this subject has been up 
for careful consideration and sometimes for ani- 
mated debate. In one or two instances, the 
conventions have not only formulated their views 
in resolutions, but have pledged the delegates 
chosen to stand by those views in the national 
gathering of the party. 

In the past, those who have held differing 
views upon the currency have usually been 
content if the party platform was so framed that 
it could be given an interpretation favorable to 
them. They have not been disturbed because it 
was also susceptible of an interpretation favorable 
to their opponents. 

Expert jugglers with words have had little 
difficulty in drawing resolutions which could be 
made to mean one thing in one state, and the 
opposite thing in another state, to the peace and 
content of all concerned. 

This year, such devices will not. suffice. Both 
sides to the controversy insist that the form of 
utterance which politicians know as a “‘straddle”’ 
will not do. They want a declaration not only 
favorable to their view, but condemnatory of the 
opposite. 

The contests now in progress over state plat- 
forms, and the close scrutiny to which these 
platforms are subjected, will be intensified when 
the national conventions meet. There will be a 
more than ordinarily strong movement, in both 
the Republican and the Democratic parties, for 
a platform which shall not play with words but 
shall say something. This will be inconvenient 
to compromisers, but platforms should be definite 
and sincere and not shams. 
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Britain’s Great Navy. 


It has long been recognized as a principle of 
British policy that the British fleet must be as 
powerful as that of any other two powers of the 
world combined. The events of the last few 
years, and still more those of recent months, have 
caused a doubt to arise if even that is sufficient. 

The insular position of Great Britain gives it 
an immense advantage for defence. So long as it 
is more powerful than its adversaries on the seas, 
it can protect itself from invasion. But its great 
and widely scattered possessions in all parts of 
the world impose upon it the necessity of keeping 
up an enormous navy to keep open its communi- 
cation with them in case of war, and other fleets 
for the protection of the colonies themselves. 

Accordingly, since 1889 Great Britain has been 
creating a ‘“‘new navy”—a phrase which is quite 
familiar in our own politics. The naval defence 
act of that year gave authority for the construction 
of seventy war-ships, all of which have been 
built and are in commission or in reserve. 

In subsequent years up to 1894 the building of 
thirty-five more ships was provided for; and now 
Mr. Goschen, the First Lord of the Admiralty, 
has brought before Parliament a proposition to 
build forty-six more naval vessels. Doubtless the 
House of Commons will sanction this measure 
with enthusiasm, and even with regret that the 
government does not ask for more. 

Ninety of the one hundred and fifty vessels 
which will represent the additions to the British 
navy from 1889 to 1899 are torpedo-boat de- 
stroyers and are not very large. But twenty-five 








| armored cruisers. The battle-ships are enormous 
vessels of more than fourteen thousand tons 
displacement each. Some of the cruisers are 
almost as large as that. 

The cost for construction of this vast fleet will 
exceed two hundred and seventy-five million 
dollars, and it takes more than ninety thousand 
officers and men to man the navy as it now exists. 

Fortunately the objects which render it neces- 
sary for the United States to maintain a navy are 
much less numerous and important than those 
which compel England to maintain her superiority 
to other powers. We cannot afford to be 
undefended, and perhaps the modest additions 
now making to our navy will be adequate to all 
the demands upon it. 
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IN THE LIBRARY. 


Speak low, tread softly a these halls ; 
Here genius lives enshri 
Here reign in silent majesty 
The monarchs of the mind. 
Mrs. Botta. 
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A Benefactor of Boys. 


Thomas Hughes is dead. No good American 
should be indifferent to the fact, for America 
never had a better friend than he. Throughout 
our Civil War he battled steadfastly against the 
hostility to the Union cause, then so strangely 
prevalent in English society. Visiting this coun- 
try at a later date, he entered into cordial rela- 
tions with our men of letters, particularly Lowell. 
Probably none of his many benevolent enter- 
prises was closer to his heart than the planting 
of an English settlement at Rugby, in Tennessee, 
in which his was the moving spirit. 

In his own country he was respected as a jurist, 
as a public man, as a student of social questions 
and of history. 

But his strongest claim on all English-speaking 
people is one which the boy-readers of the Com- 
panion will doubtless be very ready to acknow- 
ledge. He wrote ‘“Tom Brown at Rugby,” and 
“Tom Brown at Oxford.” It is hardly too much 
to say that in the first of these books he set the 
pace for all writers of stories for the young who 
have followed him. Indeed, it may be said that 
he opened up a new field of healthy and helpful 
literature for boys and girls. 

Who that has ever read the book—and what 
man or boy of us all has not ?—will ever forget 
Tom, or Harry East, or Arthur; or the football 
match, or the fight; or the great Doctor Arnold, 
revered alike by the hero and the author? How 
to preach and yet not be prosy, how to put real 
live boys into their books, and not mere abstrac- 
tions of youthful vice or virtue—this is what 
Thomas Hughes taught to writers for the young. 
For this he should have the heartiest gratitude 
of boys of all ages who speak.the English tongue. 
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All-Pervading Russia. 


Russia, in the execution of her foreign policy, 
is not hampered by popular elections, changes of 
ministry, or the necessity of appealing to a par- 
liament for support. She pursues whatever ends 
she has in view adroitly, persistently, and very 
often successfully. 

During the past year, Russian diplomacy has 
made itself felt on three continents. When the 
war between China and Japan was concluded, 
Russia presented herself as the friend of China. 
Securing the codperation of France and Germany, 
she intervened to induce Japan to modify her 
claims, and in particular to evacuate the Liau- 
Tong peninsula. When China needed money to 
pay the first instalment of the war indemnity to 
Japan, Russia again came to her aid, and it was 
through her agency that the money was borrowed 
of French bankers. 

In return for these friendly offices Russia 
secured concessions of great importance by a 
secret treaty with China. The details of this 
treaty are not yet fully known, but it is reported 
that they include an offensive and defensive 
alliance, the use by Russia of Port Arthur, and 
liberty to extend the Siberian railway through 
Chinese territory, and to fortify its terminus, 

In Korea,.also, Russian influence is dominant. 
The recent revolution there took place immedi- 
ately after the landing of Russian marines at 
Seoul; and the Korean king, after ordering the 
decapitation of his ministers, took refuge at the 
Russian legation, where he has since been pro- 
tected. Recently Russian vessels have been 
taking soundings off the Korean coast. Japan 
may yet be wholly elbowed out of the little 
kingdom, the independence of which furnished 
the ostensible cause of her war with China. 

Passing from Asia to Europe, the most sur- 
prising feature of recent diplomacy there is the 
ascendancy which has somehow been gained by 
Russia in the affairs of Turkey. The so-called 
concert of action between the signatory ‘powers, 
directed to the securing of reforms in the admin- 
istration of Turkey, went to pieces months ago, 
without accomplishing anything beyond a promise 
of improvement which has not been fulfilled. 

British influence at Constantinople has been 
reduced to a minimum. For weeks there has 


| been a frequent interchange of gifts, decorations 


‘popular hero. 
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and letters between the sultan and the tsar. 
Representatives of other powers recognize the 
fact that little can be done at Constantinople 
without the approval of the Russian ambassador. 
Even in such a matter as the admission of the 
Red Cross workers for the relief of the Armenians, 
nothing was done until Minister Terrell went to 
the Russian ambassador and asked him to secure 
the desired permission. 

The precise nature of the arrangement between 
Russia and Turkey is even more a mystery than 
the treaty between Russia and China; but it 
seems to promise Russia the final word in the 
direction of Turkish policy. 

In Africa, also, the hand of Russia is mani- 
fest. Last summer, a Russian embassy visited 
Abyssinia, and when it returned a deputation 
went with it, carrying presents from the Abys- 
sinians to the tsar. In the war now in progress, 
Russia has been at no pains to disguise her 
sympathy with the Abyssinians. 

After the battle at Adowa, the tsar sent a dec- 
oration to Menelek; and Russian newspapers 
have opened a fund for the relief of Abyssinian 
wounded. This unusual demonstration of friend- 
liness points to some political arrangement. It 
indicates that Africa will not be wholly parcelled 
out among the European powers without an 
assertion of the claims of Russia to a share. 
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Mistaken Personal Pride. 


About a year ago a pitiful domestic tragedy was 
enacted in Berlin. For several years one of the 
most striking figures to be seen on the great Platz 
before the royal palace was that of General Dash, 
who rode there on horseback every morning. Of 
all the distinguished men in the gay procession, 
this gray-haired officer was perhaps the most 
His friends crowded about him, 
hats were raised as he passed through the crowd, 
and many a hearty “Hoch” greeted the brave old 
soldier. 

The general had first followed the Emperor 
William through his campaigns, and was renowned 
for his hot-headed courage on the field. Many 
were the anecdotes told of the mad daring with 
which he had faced death in the thick of the battle. 

“Unser Fritz’ was reported to have said, “Gen- 
eral Dash is a man who was born without fear.” 

When he reached the age of sixty the old soldier 
began to grow stout. To the surprise of his friends, 
this annoyed and mortified him excessively. As 
his size increased, he refused to appear in public, 
and shut himself up in his home. 

The man who had ridden smiling into the mouth 
of the French cannon quailed before the eye of a 
passing stranger, afraid to find ridicule in it. He 
was cowed by the laugh of a child. 

He put himself in the hands of a man who pro- 
fessed to cure obesity, and tried his heroic methods. 
They were more sure and deadly than the bullets 
of his enemies. At the end of a year the genera! 
died from the weakening of the tissues by sudden 
change of diet and habit. 

We tell his story because his annoyance and 
cowardice are shared by many people who grow 
stout with years. Sudden and extreme measures 
are resorted to to rid themselves of superfluous 
weight, changing in a day the diet to which they 
have been accustomed, and taking excessive exer- 
cise and depleting medicines. 

This attempt to wrench the body out of its 
normal condition is sometimes followed by low 
fevers, dyspepsia or nerve-prostration, and the 
plump, rosy flesh becomes yellow and wrinkled. 
The price paid is loss of health, and in many cases 
nothing is left the cheated bargainer but an ugly 
mask. Go to a wise physician for advice before 
risking the possibilities of such an experiment. 


~~ 
* 





Mixed Consonants. 


A comical story is told of a learned young man 
at Oxford who had an odd trick of mixing up his 
consonants when he talked. He was bright, hand- 
some and genial, and a great favorite among ladies ; 
but he'was almost certain when he was conversing 
with animation to become nervous, and to use on¢ 
word in place of another. 

One afternoon he was attending a reception at a 
house where he was a frequent; visitor, and where 
he was suspected of paying more than ordinary 
attention to the charming daughter of the hostess. 
The drawing-room was filled with people, and hi 
employed himself in paying compliments to one 
lady after another and in serving the guests wit) 
tea. The hostess finally turned to him and asked 
him to step into the adjoining parlor and see if her 
daughter would like a cup of tea. 

The professor, unconscious of impending fate, 
crossed the room, approached the young lady, an‘ 
smiling pleasantly, tried to say, “Will you have 
tea?” 

At the critical moment he hesitated, stammered, 
and finally brought it out in this form: “Will you 
have me?” 

The lady was taken by surprise, but was not 
troubled in the use of consonants. Her answe! 
was “Yes,” followed by a deep blush; and befor« 
the professor could correct his mistake or regail) 
his self-possession, his partner for life had retreate« 
in confusion from the room to whisper the news il: 
her mother’s ear. 

Dazed for a moment by the suddenness with 
which his future had been ordered for him, the 
professor easily reconciled himself to the situation. 
since he had admired the beautiful and gracefu! 
girl for a long time, but had lacked the courage to 
tell her so. 

With a beaming smile on his face, he joined the 
mother and a group of ladies in the drawing-room. 
The hostess, who alone was aware of what ha 
happened, glanced at him in a mischievous way, 
and said archly and with an air of innocence: ~ 

“How bright and happy you are looking, pro- 
fessor. Some great stroke of good fortune must 
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have befallen you, if I may judge from your smiling | 
face.” | 

The professor’s face was indeed lighted up with | 
a fine glow of enthusiasm. He hesitated before | 
replying, and his color deepened as he became 
aware that there were several persons standing 
near who could not fail to hear what was said. 

“Well, I ought to look happy,” he finally ex- | 
claimed, with a great effort, “for I am going before 
long to be —” 

Here he had an attack of nervousness and stam- 
mered badly. What he was trying to say was that 
he was about to be married; but his consonants 
were mixed at the critical moment, and what he 
said, to the astonishment of the company, was: 

“For Iam going before long to be—to be buried. 
Congratulate me, ladies!” 





2 
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SUCCESSFUL RECONNAISSANCE. 


Lieutenant Gaillard, of the United States army, | 
is quoted by the New York Herald as narrating a 
joke played by General Sherman upon two West | 
Point cadets—Lieutenant Gaillard being one of) 
them—which was certainly funny in itself, though 
the victims of it had hard work at the time to see | 
it in that light. 

It appears that they occupied the room that 
Sherman himself had lived in many years before. 
One day, shortly before examination time, some 
one knocked at their door and in walked General 
Sherman and a party of friends. 

He seemed greatly pleased to be once more in 
his old quarters, and after the two cadets had 
saluted him, he proceeded to point out to his 
friends the hard mattresses, the iron bedsteads, 
and the rest of the Spartan furniture. Then, as 
one thing called up another, he showed how the 
boys used to fold up their trousers and sleep on 
them to keep them from getting knee-sprung. He 
described also the sweeping of the room, and 
seemed about to go, when suddenly a new memory 
came to him. 

“When I was a cadet,” he remarked, as he drew 
near to the big open fireplace, “the boys used to 
secrete all kinds of plunder in their chimneys. I 
wonder if they do the same now.” 

The two cadets were on nettles, but the visitor 
seemed to notice nothing, as with his cane he 
poked up the chimney. 

To use Lieutenant Gaillard’s words, “The emi- 
nent stratezist’s reconnaissance was one of the 
most successful in his career. He knew just where 
to look, and his cane hit the mark at almost his 
first poke.” 

Down came pies and cakes, with a bottle or two 
that shivered on the hearth. 

“Dear me!” said the general. “But you needn’t 
be afraid, young gentlemen. It was all my fault. 
I sha’n’t say anything about it.” 

And he didn’t, though the two young men were 
on tenterhooks for the next few days. 

“Sherman’s bummers burned my grandmother’s 
house at Columbia, South Carolina,” concluded 
Lieutenant Gaillard, “but I liked the dear old 
fellow all the same. He was so genial and 
considerate.” 
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FOR POOR SPELLERS. 


It would be inexcusable for the Companion to 
encourage a habit of ignorant or careless spelling. 
A perfect mastery of orthography is not essential 
to goodness of heart or strength of intellect, but it 
is eminently desirable, nevertheless, and all young 
people should be taught so to regard it. And yet, 
if a man is one of the unfortunates who possesses 
no spelling gift, it may not be wrong for him to 
console himself with the knowledge that he is by 
no means alone in his infirmity. 

Editors, of all men, know that weakness of that 
kind may consist with much learning and an 
excellent English style. Some of their favorite 
contributors—schoolteachers, professors and even 
college presidents—are given to expressing their 
most original thoughts in equally original orthog- 
raphy. In part this may be due to hasty writing, 
but when the same word is misspelled in the same 
ingenious way throughout an entire manuscript 
some less charitable explanation is forced upon 
the reader. 

In old times, as is well known, the most scholarly 
men spelled very much as they pleased. Dr. Samuel 
Johnson was perhaps the first—certainly he was 
among the first—to “set orthography on a sure 
footing,” and it is all the more surprising, there- 
fore, to find him one of the worst offenders. 

Doctor Hill, in his edition of Doctor Johnson’s 
letters, remarks upon this singular fact, and cites 
a long list of examples, worthy of a very dull 
Schoolboy: “Persuance,” “I cannot butt,” “happy- 
est,” “Fryday,” “pamflets,” “inventter,” “barels,” 
“acknowlegement,” “distresful,” ‘“ Plimouth,” 
“imbecillity,” “enervaiting,” “devide,” “ilness.” 

We quote these, not that any youthful reader 
should excuse his own ignorance by an appeal to 
the great lexicographer’s example, but as a curious 
instance of human frailty, and as a possible comfort 
to elderly scholars from whom nature has withheld 
an orthographical memory. 
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QUICKLY SETTLED. 


Years ago in Kentucky there were in connection 
with the Cireuit Court in one section of the country, 
two “associate judges” who, in the absence of the 
circuit Judge, were authorized to try ordinary 
common law cases. 

They were plain farmers, and their knowledge 
of law and its workings was so limited as to cause 
them considerable perplexity when they were | 
called upon to act in their legal capacity. 
On one occasion a little appeal case from a 
justice's docket was brought up for trial, and the 
associate judges were called upon to decide the 
matter. Though the case was so unimportant, a 
formidable bundle of papers had been collected 
and brought into court. One party moved to 
dismiss the appeal, and the other side made a 
motion to dismiss the case. 

As the discussion went on, the perplexity of the 





| woman, far from being modern, is as old as the 
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two poor judges deepened until at last they were [ 
completely bewildered. After a legal argument of 

some hours one of them appealed in a whisper to 

a man who was considered the Nestor of the bar, 

as to what had better be done. 

“The case ought to be thrown out of court,” was 
the decided and prompt reply. 

“Mr. Clerk,” said the judge, an expression of 
intense relief overspreading his rugged face, “Mr. 
Clerk, give us all them papers.” 

The clerk complied, handing the fat parcel to 
the judge with a mystified face. | 

“Mr. Sheriff, open that window, there!” was the 
judge’s next command. 

This being fulfilled, the “case” was speedily | 
“thrown out of court” literally and scattered to 
the winds, which were high and strong that day. 
Just how the clerk made up his records is not 
stated. 


THE GOOD OLD TIMES. 


It is quite natural for elderly people to think 
that the times which are gone by, and which they 
alone remember, were more interesting and notable 
than the times which are passing now. The 
passage of years tends to efface from the mind the 
merely commonplace occurrences of every day, 
and leave only the salient ones; so that past years 
are really the more remarkable in our memories. 


This is one reason why people speak of severe 
weather as “old-fashioned.” On the whole, the 
weather does not vary much from one decade to 
another; but people remember the severe weather 
and forget the ordinary, so that to the mind 
weather of the past is extreme weather. 

But the valuation placed on old things may be 
excessive—as, for instance, in the case of a remark 
made by an old gentleman to his nephew. 

“Twenty degrees below zero!” he said. “What 
does that amount to?. Why, I can remember a 
day, when I was twenty years old, when the mer- 
cury was forty degrees below zero; and you must 
remember that one degree then was as good as 
two nowadays!” 

This reminds one of the philosophy of the Irish- 
man regecaes the difference between the days in 
Ireland and America. 

“Ah,” said he, “the days is twice as long in the 
ould counthry as here—and there’s twice as many 
of them!” 


UNANIMOUS. 


Unlike most of the other New England colonies, 
Maine was not settled through a religious impulse. 
In its earliest days, various church denominations 
prevailed; but Massachusetts was compelled to 
keep an eye on this frontier province, many of its 
own people pushed into its domain, and in the end 
the Puritan influence prevailed. The final result 
was doubtless beneficial, for a learned clergy— 
Harvard men of high character—was thus intro- 
duced, and the black gowns and flowing wigs that 
appeared in the pulpit had an awe-inspiring and 
salutary effect. m 


But there was much friction before this consum- 
mation was reached, and the minister, chosen in 
town-meeting,—for he was the minister of the town 
and not of the church,—was subjected to a criticism 
whose unreserve must oftentimes have been dis- 
concerting to the timid “candidate.” 

One wonders what manner of sermon a certain 
“Rev. Mr. Brown” was wont to preach—and to a 
congregation inured to long, dull “discourses!”"— 
to have left on record the vote that appears in 
an ancient warrant for town-meeting in North 
Yarmouth. 

“Is the town easy or uneasy under the preaching 
of the Rev. Mr. Brown? 

“Voted—unanimous—uneasy.” 


A HOUSEHOLD WORD FORGOTTEN. 


The Washington correspondent of the Chicago 
Times relates a laughable incident in the career | 
of Mr. Tarsney, of Missouri, who was until lately 
a member of Congress from that state, but was 
unseated by the House. The occurrence, it should 
be explained, took place some years ago, when 
Mr. Tarsney was not so well known as he is at 
present. 


It was in the midst of a political campaign, and 
Mr. Tarsney, who had gone to New York State in 
the service of his party, was announced to speak 
ina country town. The chairman of the meeting, 
a local celebrity, was properly minded to give the 
gentleman from Missouri a handsome reception. 

“Ladies and gentlemen,” he said, ‘“‘we have with 
us to-night one of the greatest statesmen of the 

reat est, an orator famed throughout the 

ississippi Valley, a gentleman whose name is to 
you a household word. Permit me to introduce 
— Mr.—Mr.—” 
ere the flow of his eloquence was checked, and 
a toward the orator of the evening, he whis- 
pered: 

“What did you say your name was?” 

“Tarsney, of Missouri,” whispered the orator. 

“Fellow-citizens,” resumed the chairman, “it is 
my sroud __ to introduce to you Mr. Larceny, 
of Missouri.” 





NO NEW THING. 


The tendency to ape men in their dress, so 
noticeable at the present time in a certain type of 


Spectator, at least, if not older, and Addison in an 
essay comments upon it with gentle humor. 


A lady, dressed according to the fashion of the 
advanced woman of the time, in a man’s hat, 
periwig and riding-coat, met a tenant of Sir Roger 
de Coverley. She asked whether a house near at 
hand were not Coverley Hall. 

The man, seeing only the male part of his 
querist, replied, “Yes, sir.” 

But upon the further question whether Sir Roger 
was a married man, chancing to drop his eye to 
the lady’s skirt, the embarrassed man changed his 
note to “No, madam!” 


ITS CHEAPNESS PROVED. 


The argument from experiment or observation, 
known as a posteriori, is illustrated by the Chicago | 
Inter-Ocean : 


Mrs. Nuwed.—1 am certain that beautiful vase 
the Carters gave us when we were married must 
be very inexpensive. 

Mr. Nuwed.—What makes you think so? 

Mrs. Nuwed.—Bridget has dusted it four times, 
and it’s not even cracked. 











COMPANION. 


The superiority of Burnett's Vanilla Extract con- 
sists in its perfect purity and great strength. {Ade. 


A Sudden Change of Weather will often bring 
on a cough. The irritation which induces Coughing 
is quickly subdued by “Brown’s Bronchial Troches.” 
Sold only in boxes. Price, 25 cents. [ Adv. 





As an introduction to ‘‘ Youth's Companion” 
readers I offer for the next 30 days an Extraor- 
dinary Bargain in 


Children’s Soolma Kid 


Patent Leather-Tipped 








in Button and Lace. 


90c. 
Sizes II to 2 - $1.00. 


Widths A, B,C, D, E. 


Sizes 6 to 10', 


solid leather throughout; do not con- 
tain one particle of shoddy, and equal 
for wear to those sold elsewhere at 
$1.50 to $2.00 per pair. 

Mail Orders receive prompt attention. 
Illustrated Catalogue mailed FREE on 
application. iashaniets 
CAUTION — Having no agencies or 

branch stores my shoes can only be 
purchased at my establishment. 


A. JI. CAMMEYER, 


6th Avenue, Corner 20th Street, New York. 








The Fashion 


For this summer will be the beau- 
tiful corded dimities printed in very 
choice designs — alike suitable for 
waists and summer dresses. We 
will send postage free to any address 
some very handsome samples of 
these goods, which are 31 inches 
wide. It takes 10 yards for a full 
dress, which will be sent to any 
part of the United States for 


| $1.50. 


| Do not neglect this opportunity. 


SHEPARD, NORWELL & CO., 


BOSTON, MASS. 














Spring Heel Shoes 


Every pair warranted to be made of | 
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HOW TO MAKE A DYNAM 2 bovis, 


with working drawings, 4 horse-power size. Price 10c 
1 horse-power, 2c. BUBIER PUB. Co., Lynn, Mass 








AS as GS aS GS GS GS GS Gs 
°4? 
If it’s Braw, 
£49 
And it’s Good— 
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Sample 5 yd. roll $49 
8ce., or 344 yd. roll it Ss 9 
6c., to match any 
color, ’ ae 
We will mail four 4 yd. 


measures for 3c, (stamps) 
Pawtucket, R, |. 


D. GOFF & SONS, 
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ASK YOUR DEALER FOR 


. L. Douctas 
$3, SHOE "Wolll ot" 
If you pay $4 to 6 for shoes, ex- Ss 3 : 


amine the W. L. Douglas Shoe, and 

see what a good shoe you can buy for 
OVER 100 STYLES AND WIDTHS, 
CONGRESS, BUTTON, 
and LACE, made in all 
kinds of the best selected 
leather by skilled work- 
men. We 
make and 
sell more 
$3 Shoes 
than any 
B . other 
manufacturer in the world. 


None genuine unless name and 
price is stamped on the bottom. 
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Ask your dealer for our $5, 
84, $3.50, $2.50, 82.25 Shoes; 
$2.50, $2 and $1.75 for boys. 


TAKE NO SUBSTITUTE. If your dealer 
cannot supply you, send to fac- 
tory, enclosing price and 36 cents 
to pay carriage. State kind, style 
of toe (cap or plain), size and 
Jur Custom Dept. will fill 
‘our order. Send for new Illus- 
ted Catalogue to Box K, 


W.L. DOUGLAS, Brockton, Mass, 














residents of any village or city in 
not sold by a local dealer. 


We make first-class pianos, but one grade —the best. 
\refer to the New England Conservatory of Music, Boston, which 


Ivers & Pond 


PIANOS 


Easy Payments. 


In addition to our large whole- 


sale and retail business we have 
arranged a plan for supplying our 
pianos on Easy Payments to 
the United States where they are 


We 


has bought and has in daily use 125 Ivers & Pond Pianos. 
Musically and in point of durability our pianos are not excelled. 
Catalogue and prices, both for cash and on easy payments, mailed 


promptly, free. 


Write for full information. 


Ivers & Pond Piano Company, 


114 BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON. 


















bottle. 


name? 
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Bottlebinding. 


You can’t judge of the quality of a book by the binding, 
nor tell the contents by the title. 
of the author before you buy the book. The name of 
Robert Louis Stevenson (for instance) on the back guar- 
antees the inside of the book, whatever the outside may be. 

There’s a parallel between books and bottles. 
binding, or wrapper, of a bottle is no guide to the quality 
of the medicine the bottle contains. 
tle is no warrant for confidence in the contents. 
depends on the author’s name. 
Who made the medicine? 

Think of this when buying Sarsaparilla. 
binding of the bottle or the name of the medicine that 
you’re to go by. That's only printer’s ink and paper! The 
question is, who made the medicine? 
When you see Ayer’s name on a Sarsaparilla bot- 
tle, that’s enough. The name Ayer guarantees the best, 
and has done so for §0 years. 
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You look for the name 


The 


The title on the bot- 
It all 
Never mind who made the 
That’s the question. 

It isn’t the 


What’s the author's 
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A Misunderstanding. 


“My sweetest grandchild, Margaret— 

What’s put the child in such a pet? 

Come, qulehy. now the cause reveal.” 
e 


‘Papa won’t let me have a wheel, 
Maid Margaret sobbed, with streaming eyes. 


Her grandma listened with surprise. 
“Won't let thee have a wheel, my dear’? 
That certainly is very queer! 

How can my son be such a goose ? 
Perhaps he thinks it’s not for use, 

And that thee wants it just for show. 
That’s his opinion, well I know.” 


“No, papa says he can’t afford, 
And will not hear a single word. 
Now, grandma, isn’t it a sin, 
For if I had one, how I’d spin!” 


“Well, well-a-day, it is a shame!” 
Exclaimed the dear old Quaker dame. 
“But thee shall have thy wheel, my dear, 
So wipe away that needless tear. 
I do not see the reason why 
Thy father frowns at industry; 

For in the good time, long ago, 

Sach maiden had her wheel, I trow. 
A blooming lass her wheel beside, 
Is surely sight to view with pride. 
So here’s the money, sweet, for thee. 
Go, buy thy wheel right speedily.” 


Alas for gray-haired innocence! 

The dame, with horror most intense, 
Espied, upon the iellowtag jay, 

Maid Margaret spinning blithe and gay. 
Her task she never loitered at, 

But it was on her wheel she sat. 

Erect stood grandma’s tresses gray, 
And then she fainted dead away! 


LENA C. KRAETZER. 
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A Remarkable Physician. 


Last spring, in the city of New York, occurred 
one of the most remarkable funerals ever wit- 
nessed. The hearse which bore the dead man 
was attended by sixty pall-bearers, and each man 
of the sixty owed his life, under God, to the 
ministration of him they bore. Behind the hearse 
walked eight hundred men in line, hardly one of 
whom but was indebted to the dead man for his 
ability to be there. 

Two hundred and ninety-three carriages fol- 
lowed, and these in turn were attended by a large 
number of people on foot. 

Who was this man who, being dead, could so stir 
the hearts of the people? Who was he that he 
should be mourned over by fifteen thousand 
persons in one day, because they would look 
upon his face no more? Was he a great general ; 
a world-honored statesman ? 

No. He was a simple east-side physician, 
whose patients were dwellers in the tenement 
districts, and whose mourners were the poor to 
whom he had ministered. 

Doctor Aronson inherited a small property 
from his father, and early determined that his 
life should be spent in service for others. He 
made lung diseases his specialty, and studied 
with Koch in Berlin, and in the best schools in 


Europe. When he came back to New York he | thro 


was unknown, save to physicians, but he immedi- 
ately opened, at his own expense, a hospital for 
consumptives in the poorest part of the city, 
and threw himself heart and soul into the work 
of alleviating the distresses of friendless patients. 

It was his custom when called upon to attend a 
poor family, to leave a few dollars on the table 
behind him. In the bestowal of these gifts neither 
creed nor race was recognized. 

A friend said of him: “He was a man who 
took peculiar pleasure in seeing other people 
happy. He often declared that if he had ten 
millions of dollars, he would spend his life in 
driving around in the tenement districts, and 
relieving the poor.”’ 

He himself once said: “I like to discover a 
case where a hard landlord is pushing a poor 
tenant to the wall. Then it is my delight to come 
in at the last moment, raise my hand, and call a 
halt, with a check for the amount owed by the 
tenant. Then real happiness is seen in the face 
of the one relieved.” 

‘A man’s life is so short at best!” he was wont 
to say. “It would be an easy matter to make the 
world happy, and oneself, too, if each person 
would but contribute all he possibly could to the 
relief of the suffering.” 

Several years ago a case of blood-poisoning 
occurred on the east side of New York. The 
patient was a poor woman, and she was critically 
ill. Physicians to whom applications had been 
made, had refused to take the case because of 
the exceptional risk in the treatment that was 
required. 

The night when Doctor Aronson heard of it 
was the night of his brother’s wedding, and he 
was dressed to attend it. He was told that ‘the 
woman would die, unless she were operated upon 
within two hours. He threw off his dress-suit, 
hurried to her bedside, and performed a successful 
operation. A few days after, he himself was 
taken down with blood-poisoning, contracted from 
the sufferer, and for weeks lingered between life 
and death. 

Then a wonderful and beautiful sight was seen. 
Hundreds came daily to inquire for the good 
physician. Scores of people knelt together in 
the open air around his doorstep, and prayed 
aloud for his recovery. The man was greatly 
beloved because he had greatly loved and grandly 
given. When he recovered, he said he would 
gladly undergo the same again, to again save life. 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


At last came a day when upon his return 
from a call on a poor and wretched patient this 
good man dropped dead upon the sidewalk, near 
his own doorstep, his end thus coming, it was 
said, just as he had long secretly hoped and 
prayed that it might come. 

The end came, we have said. But who can 
predicate an end to a life so filled with the spirit 
of Him Who was, preéminently, the Helper and 
Healer of men? 


ee 


Narrow Escape. 


At Kendrick, Idaho, lives an old man named 
William Dodge. He is a survivor of the days of 
prosperous placer-mining in Montana and Nevada, 
thirty-five years ago, and though a man of peace 
himself, he had many desperate adventures with 
the criminals who ranged the mining regions in 
those days, intent on securing the wealth which 
others had accumulated by industry. Mr. Dodge 
lately told a reporter of the Spokane (Washington) 
Spokesman-Review some stories of his adventures, 
one of which, with some adaptation of its lan- 
guage and incidents, we may relate to Companion 
readers. 

One winter he heard of rich diggings over on the 


| Hell Gate, and went there alone on snow-shoes. 





Ile did extremely well for a time, sometimes taking 
as much as seventy-five dollars out of a single pe. 
Afterward, returning to Bannock City, he fell in 
with several Sem, among whom were the 
notorious Buck Stinson and Charley Reeves. 

These men knew that pote had money, and 
were bent on robbing and age a him, 
though the operations of the vigilance committees 
had made them somewhat less bold in their move- 
ments than they had once been. 

Dodge started one day for Virginia City on his 

horse, and stopped for the night at the cabin of an 
innkeeper named Prickett, paying a dollar for the 
privilege of sleeping on the floor. After he had 
curled up under his blankets in a corner, a man, 
unknown to him, came in and asked for the privi- 
lege of rolling in with him, as he, the stranger 
had no blanket. Such a request Dodge could no 
—- as the season was winter and the weather 
cold. 
Dodge was next the wall. His companion soon 
Rye every sign of being sound asleep, and so did 
Jodge; but he was wide-awake. There was no 
light in the room, but the — was starry without, 
and the cabin was not “chinked,” so that a little 
of the light filtered through. 

Not long after Dodge had apparently fallen 
asleep a horseman rode up to the door, and 
presentty Dodge heard him ask Prickett in a 
whisper if he, Dodge, were there. The questioner, 
as Dodge soon discovered, was Buck Stinson. 
Prickett, without a word, indicated the p 
where Dodge was lying, tucked in behind the other 
man. 

Two or three times Dodge saw the dim form of 
Stinson passing up and down beside him. Evidently 
the other man was not a confederate, for no 
communication seemed to pass between him and 
Stinson. The man was, moreover, to all appear- 
ances sound asleep. 

By and by a second horseman appeared. There 
was whispered talk between him and Stinson, and 
Dodge knew that the newcomer was Charley 
Reeves. He, too, walked past the soctning seopers, 
but did jr rony if the pair wished to kill Dodge, 
they evidentl id not care to kill the other man, 
too. By and by Stinson and Reeves lay down 
together on the other side of the room, and Dodge 
soon felt sure they were asleep. 

Dodge had no doubt they had come for him, and 
that t! hy resently take steps to get him. 
He had his revolver cocked, and was resolved to 
fight for his life. But as he lay against the wall, 
he noticed that there was a very wide chink where 
a crooked log had been put in—a sort of curve 
that might afford passage for a man’s body. e 
tried to see if he could not work his way out 
ugh it, and presently he found himself on 
the outside. 

This had been done with extreme slowness and 
stealth ; he had worked his way out of the blankets 
and through the hole so carefully as not to disturb 
even his fellow-sleeper. 

Once on the outside, Dodge went to the rude 
stable and got out his horse, making no noise. It 
is only the old frontiersman who can manage a 
horse attontly. 

Virginia City was the nearest place of safety 
and that was sixty miles away. Bodge rode har 
for it, eras he is sure, either the ride of Paul 
Revere or Phil Sheridan. He reached Virginia 
City safely, but his horse fell dead as he entered 
the town. He had, like many another man in a 
Seneecous position, sacrificed the animal to save 
n 


mself. 

At Virginia City, he had hardly gathered some 
friends around him before Stinson and Reeves made 
their appearance in a very desperate frame of mind. 
With odge, as the desperadoes came up, was 
Sheriff Dillingham. 

“What was your hurry, Dodge?” Stinson called 
out. Prong didn’t you wait for company?” 

All day the fury of the desperadoes increased, 
and in the afternoon, excited by liquor, Stinson 
shot Sheriff Dillingham through the heart. Reeves 
and Stinson were both convicted of the murder, 
and were sentenced to death, but were — by 
a mob of their own friends to escape on the day 
set for their execution. ; 

“Tt is a wonder I am alive now,” said Dodge, in 
telling the story, “for I was a marked man to the 
whole gang.” 
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Chemistry’s Counterfeiting 
Power. 


Chemistry, which is the basis of all the sciences, 
counterfeits without remorse, not “greenbacks,”’ 
but the perfumes of flowers. It has counterfeited 
the odor of new-mown hay, but not that peculiar 
scent which caused a farmer to remark: “New- 
mown hay always smells to me of hard work.” A 
letter in the New Orleans Times-Democrat says 
that on a shelf in the Patent Office, at Washington, 
are a number of bottles containing odors which 
no one can tell from the perfumes of various 
flowers. Yet not one of these odors was distilled 
from a blossom. Each was compounded in a 
chemist’s laboratory. Says the letter-writer: 


Attar of roses has not yet been produced 
artificially, but it_is in sight. The chemists are 
approaching it. The oil that gives to the rose its 
fragrance is called “rhodonol.” It is found in the 
lemon grass, and also in some of the geraniums. 
Efforts are being made to extract the oil from these 
— rang | a slight modification being required to 
ransform it into the attar. 

The epee any of artificial musk from coal tar 
is like iy to drive the real article out of the market. 
es not the same wins as musk, chemicall 
speaking, its scent is indistinguishable from it. 

usk is obtained from a gland of the musk deer 
that roams the forests of central Asia. 

Ethereal oils give to fruits their delicious flavors. 
There are hundreds of these oils, and every one of 
them can be counterfeited, as they are chemical 
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compounds. It doesn’t pay any longer to use real 
fruit syrups for soda water, as all of them can be 
—* with artificial ethers or by mixtures of 
ethers. 

The largest commercial success in the way of an 
artificial flavoring is vanillin. his product is 
keeping down the price of vanilla beans, and is 
likely to drive them out of the market. Alread 
the chemists are manufacturing oil of banana, oil 
of ——T oil of pear, oil of apple, oil of rasp- 
berry, and many others. 

The chemists know how to counterfeit lactic 
acid, which is the sour principle of sour milk. 
| ony | also make citric acid, which is the sour of 
the lemon. A recent achievement is the manu- 
facture of salicylic acid from carbolic acid. One 
of the remedies for gout and rheumatism is salicylic 
acid; also it is very useful as a preservative. 

Formerly it was obtained from the wintergreen 
plant and from certain varieties of willows, and 
was very costly. At present it is made by the ton, 

cheap—too cheap, in fact, inas- 
reely sw and to give a better 

otherwise preserved 


coat oo ns to bottled 
eeping qua ottled an 
f P. sq y 


8. 

It kills the bacteria that produce decomposition, 
but in the stomach it destroys the digestive 
ements, and on that account it is injurious to 
health. 
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April’s Way. 


March rode forth with his sword and drum, 
And he called to the flowers, “Arise! arise!” 

But the violet answered with meek, shut eyes, 
“Coax us a little and we will come!” 


But he could not coax—he could only chide, 

And no bud will bloom at a harsh command; 
He beat his drum till he shook the land. 

And the little pale flowers did naught but hide. 


Lovingly calling, name by name, 
A pped thro’ the meadows bare: 
““Windflower! violet! snowdrop fair!” 
She coaxed them a little and so they came. 
IDA WHIPPLE BENHAM. 
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He Knew Her. 


Post-office clerks no doubt possess a larger 
amount of general information than they are some- 
times credited with, but the Jrish World tells of 
one concerning whom the exact opposite is true. 


I had occasion to go to the post-office to solicit 
aid in “tracing” a package that had failed to be 
delivered in season for Christmas. The polite- 
ness of the elerks reminded me of a friend of 
ours who was a@ post-office clerk, and one of the 
most polite of Irishmen. He was born in County 
Kildare, and emigrated to New York at ten years 
of . At twenty-five he had attained a six-foot 
physique, a big black beard, and a clerkship in an 
up-town post-office station. 

e told me gleefully that one day, looking 
through the little brass bars of the “general deliv- 
~~ i saw approaching a Mr. Barney McGuffin, 
a fine old Irish gentleman he had known at home. 
The old man was unchanged, but the boy had out- 
grown Mr. McGuffin’s remembrance. 

“Is it too late for the steamer?” said Mr. Mc- 
Guffin, as he poked a letter through the bars for 


THE Wipow O’BRIEN, 
Curragh of Kildare, 
Kildare Co., Ireland, 


bs en Tom had also known as his father’s neighbor 
at home. 

“Is this to the Widow O’Brien, who lives on the 
Ballywink Road?” asked Tom. 

“And how did you know she lived on the Bally- 
wink Road?” 

“What would 1 be doing in the post-office if I 
don’t know that the Widow O’Brien lived on the 
Ballywink Road?” 

Tom said that frequently after that he saw the 
old man gazing at him with awe and wonder, as 
he explained to some companion: 

t ne the man what knows everybody in 
reland.” 


SS 


Another Car. 


The New York Tribune reports an unusual 
incident in tion with a recent trip of the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra from New York to 
Boston by special train. The train, it appears, 
left New York shortly after midnight, and some- 
where on the way the conductor received a despatch 
which read, “Stop at Westerly to take on D. R. 
car.” 


To a railroad man “D. R. car” means “drawing- 
room car.” When the train got to Westerly 
therefore, it stopped, and the conductor looked 
round for a drawing-room car. There was none 
in sight, and he waited to make inquiry about it. 

Nobody around the station had seen any drawing- 
room car. As soon as the train stopped, a man 
who had been waiting at the station got on board 
and took a seat in a smoking compartment. When 
he had been seated there for a few minutes the 
conductor came in. 

Bg said the man, “why doesn’t -the 


ns 

“Why,” said the conductor, “(I have orders to stop 
here for a drawing-room car, and I can’t find it. 
You have just gat on; did you see any drawing- 
room ¢ar around here?” 

“No,” the new passenger answered, “I haven't 
seen ie 

“Well, here is the despatch,” said the conductor: 
“ ‘Stop at Westerly to take on D. R. car.’” 





“Oh,” said the passenger, “that doesn’t stand for 
‘drawing-room,’ at stands for ‘doctor.’ I am 
Doctor Carr. I have been called suddenly to 


attend an important case in Provjdence, and the 
train was ordered to stop here for me.” 
Then the train went on. 
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Instead of Raisins. 


Recently in Chicago, as the Record of that city 
tells, a frosted cake was carr’ed into the room 
which has been fitted up for the newsboys to 
assemble in. The boys, who are organized into 
little companies, had a competitive drill for the 
cake. Company D won it, and it was cut up to be 
divided among the members of the company. 
There were some very small boys in the group. 

One of these little fellows, when he pt his piece, 
began to cry because it was so small. Neverthe- 
less he bit into it, still whim ——~) and then took 
it out of his mouth in astonishment to see what he 
had n into. There was something hard and 
quite unbitable in his little piece. 

king at it, he discovered that it was a silver 
half-dollar. Sergeant Dewey, who had provided the 
cake, and who is known as the “father of the news- 
boys” of Chicago, by reason of his kind attention 
A them and guardianship over them, said to the 


Ho you want to change your piece of cake for a 


bigger one?” 
FR-no ess it’s big enough,” answered the 


I 
little fellow, his tears turning into smiles. 
Meantime the other boys were finding a strange 
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assortment of quarters, dimes and nickels in the 
pieces of cake which fell to them. Two or three 
more half-dollars turned up in the other pieces. 
The boys were wild with delight. 

The cake and its contents were provided through 
Sergeant Dewey My, men who could well afford 
help the boys. The turn of the other boys will 
come at another time. 

The sergeant has given good prizes to those 
among the newsboys who wrote the best letter 
applying for a situation. Every one of these prizes 
was taken by a bright boy bearing a ——— 
name—for native American boys do not often take 
to selling newspapers in Chicago. 
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Blowing up Flies. 


“Whenever I see a housewife swishing the flies 
out of a room with a dust-cloth, and then closing 
the slats of the blinds to keep the room nice and 
cool,” says an old soldier in the New York Sun, 
“jt makes me think of a little incident of my life in 
the army.” He and his comrades were living ina 
Sibley tent, he explains. It was round at the 
bottom, and was supported by a pole in the 
middle, while at the top was an opening for venti- 
lation. 


“One day in Virginia our tent was full of flies. I 
think I never saw so many before. I should say 
there must have been about seventeen million of 
them. I don’t know what brought so many into 
our tent; maybe somebody had a piece of meat 
there. Anyhow, one of men was inclined 
to be disturbed. He thought there were a hundred 
million of ’em, and I said I thought he might be 


right. 

‘ **Well, old fellow,’ he said, ‘I’m going to get rid 
of ’em.’ 

“He got some powder, I don’t know how much, 
but something less than a ton, and spread it round 
in the tent and led a train outside. Then when 
poo got everybody out of the way he fired the 
rain. 

“You’ve seen the steam come out of the smoke- 
stack of a locomotive when the engine was 
exhausting, a quick puff straight sf and then the 
cloud of expanding steam? Well, that puff of 

wder smoke went up out of the opening in the 

p of our tent something like that, only there was 
ten times as much of it, and it broadened out into 
a great white cloud; and , 3 through the centre of 
this cloud, below it and through it and above it, 
the size of the cpoues in the tent, rose what 
seemed to be a solid column of flies. 

“Tf I hadn’t seen flies since, I should think that 
all the flies in the world must have been blown up 
in that explosion.” 
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Shabby. 


The Detroit Free Press is well employed in holding 
up to contempt the men who insist upon monopo- 
lizing the family purse. Here is its latest effort, 
at which the reader may laugh or cry, as the 
mood takes him. 


The train was about ten miles west of Ypsilanti 
when a man came into one of the cars with a bill 
in his hand, and called out: 

“Can any one here change a ten-dollar bill for 

er?” 


Several persons pulled out their ket-books, 
and one man said rs he had two fives. But the 
stranger was stil little better off, till another 
pageenaet produced five ones. 

ke ’em,” said the stranger, “but shall 
want somebody to break a dollar for me.” 

“Will two halves do?” asked a woman. 

“They will have to, I suppose, if I can’t get four 
quarters. I’m sorry to make all this trouble, but 
you see how it is. The old woman has sort 0’ 
decided to stop off at Ypsilanti and visit her sister 
for three or four days, while I to Detroit and 
back. Her sister may not be at home, and she’d 
feel a little queer without money. I thought I'd 
give her a quarter; but if I ean’t get it, why, I 
let her take fifty cents, though I 
of it back again. 





shall have 
know I shall never see ony 

“My wife is an awfully extravagant woman. 
She’ll go down-town and run through a dollar in 
no time, and I have to keep a close rein on her.” 

It is bad to re but the man at last got a 
quarter, and the “old woman” had it tied up in a 
corner of her handkerchief as she got off at 
Ypsilanti. 
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Foiling a Malignant. 


A malicious person, who took pleasure in giving 
pain, tried to mortify Doctor Guthrie, the eloquent 
Scotch preacher. But the young minister —the 
incident happened at Arbirlot, his first parish— 
took the wind out of his sails and left him bobbing 
in the shame of failure. 


The malignant man had been hag? | ill, and being 
an attendant at the parish church, the minister, as 
soon as the doctor would — visited him. The 
man expected the call and was prepared for it. It 
was at a time when the controversy that resulted 
in the formation of the Free Chureh was raging 
throughout Scotland, and a scurrilous pamphlet 
had been published against Doctor Guthrie, which 
he had heard of, but not seen. 

The malignant man, who had secured a copy of 
the pamphlet, thought to mortify his minister by 
gett ng him to take it home and read it. No sooner 

the clergyman finished praying with him, and 
risen to his feet to go, than the man said: 

“Oh, Mr. Guthrie, here is a —— about you!” 

n 


Guthrie, — malice gleaming in the man’s 
eyes, and suspecting the truth, asked, “Is it for or 
against me?” 


ns 
“Oh,” he replied, “it is against you.” , 
“Ah, well, a may oe ¢ it,” answered the min- 
ister, with a laugh; “had it been for me, I would 
have read it. I neverread anything that is against 
me 


“Never did a man look more chapfallen than he,” 
said Doctor Guthrie, relating the incident. He 
added, ““My answer is one, which, if given in similar 
circumstances, would put an end to much mischief. 
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A Novel Team. 


A traveller will not meet every day with a sight 
so strange as one reported, on the authority of a 
St. Louis gentleman, in the Washington Star, as 
having been seen in western North Carolina, 


I was driving over a mountain road, says_ this 
gentleman, when I heard a wagon ahead of me 
coming round a bend. The next moment my 
horses shied, and began trembling with the most 
abject terror. .They would not advance a step. 
I jumped out of the — and stood by the horses, 
quieting them till the strange team should pass. 

“Don’t be skeered, stranger,” the driver of the 
team called out. “They won’t hurt nothing.” 

He was driving a team of full-grown bears. The 
cart was loaded with logs, and they were making 
about as fast time as a yoke of oxen would have 
done. The bears paid no attention to me or to my 
horses, but went on stolidly about their business. 
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An Arbor-Day Song. 


Sing heigho for the leafy oak 
With its tiny, fairy cup 
And its acorn brown, which the little folk 
Will merrily gather up. 
Plant it and tend it and leave it to grow, 
Heigho! 


Sing tra-la for the maple-tree 
With its leaves of fine red gold; 
’Tis the schoolgirls’ friend, and will give 
them free 
As much as their hands can hold; 
While the autumn breezes sing, ‘‘Ha, ha! 
Tra-la!” 


Sing hurrah for the hickory, 
When the boys with a merry shout 
Will climb to the top of the towering 
tree 
And beat the ripe nuts out. 
Oh, the jolliest fun that you ever saw, 
Hurrah! E. H.T. 
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The Roadside Planting. 


“There’s Uncle Bion!’ shouted 
Charley, catching up his school-books 
and lunch-basket, and Uncle Bion, 
on his way to mill, said ‘““Whoa!” 
to old Kate, while Charley climbed 
up beside him. 

“You're a lazy little chap, to rather 
ride than walk this fine morning,” 
said Uncle Bion, pinching his neph- 
ew’s rosy cheek. 

But Charley only laughed at his 
uncle’s teasing, and the two fell into 
a happy chat. 

It was a pleasant road that wound 
toward the schoolhouse, and just now 
the air was filled with the sweetness 
of many blossoms. 

“I wonder how these apple- and 
pear-trees came here,” said Charley, 
gazing at the flower-covered branches, 
as they passed. 

Uncle Bion laughed. 

“What are you laughing at?” asked 
the boy. ‘“They are splendid apples, 
and the pears are as good as any in 
our orchard.” 

“IT know that,’ said Uncle Bion, 
with a chuckle. “But | was think- 
ing of the day when your father and 
I planted those trees.” 

“Did you and papa set them out,” 
cried Charley. ‘Oh, tell me about it, 
do!” 

“There isn’t much to tell,” said 
his uncle. ‘Your father and I had 
been teasing our father to let us 
plant some fruit-trees along the road 
to school —” 

“Oh, on Arbor day?” interrupted 
Charley. 

“No,” said his uncle, “there wasn’t 
any Arbor day then; but we took it 
into our heads that it would be a fine 
thing to be able to pick apples and 
pears on our way to school. 

“We were little chaps, about as 
big as you—perhaps not quite; but 
we knew a good deal about farm- 
work, and we could set out trees, 
and finally father said we might have 
some saplings, up in the orchard, that he did 
not care for, if we would plant them ourselves. 

“So, one morning, he took them up for us, 
before we were out of bed, and leaving word that 
we could do what we pleased with them he went 
off to the city, to be gone all day. You see, he 
lifted them for us, to make sure that we should 
not get hold of anything valuable; but, oh, didn’t 
= — a mess of it!” and Uncle Bion laughed 
aloud, 

“Why, what did you do?” asked Charley, all 

eagerness. 
“Well, we found a bundle of young trees out 
in the barn, that had been set into a pail of moist 
earth to keep the roots damp, and although we 
ought to have had more sense than to think 
father would tie them up for us in that fashion, 
we were too impatient to set them out to think 
much about anything else. So into the ground 
they went, along the road, half-way to the 
schoolhouse. 

“The next morning, father went to get some 
young fruit-trees which had just been sent him 
from a nursery-man, but which we knew nothing 
about, and to his dismay they were not to be 
found.” 

Bs ) Uncle Bion! you hadn’t —” 

‘Yes, we had! We had planted those trees 
that father had just bought!” 

“Did he make you dig them up?” 

‘No 3 he said they were in the ground, and 
they might as well stay there. But he sent and 
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| got some more for the orchard, and he took as 
| good care of those on the school road as he did | 
of the others at home. , 
“‘And they grew wonderfully fast, and bore | 
| when they were quite young; so we had the | 
happiness of picking apples and pears on our | 
way to school, and we congratulated ourselves | 
that they were a good deal better than if we had 
planted the trees which father took up for us.” 

“Tam glad you made the mistake,” said Char- 
ley. ‘And I am going to ask papa if he will let 
me have some nice apple-trees to set out by the 
schoolhouse, Arbor day. Do you suppose he 
will?” 

“T will,” said Uncle Bion. 
idea.” 


“It is a capital 
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How Snip Went. 
| “Snip can’t go.’’ 
| Snip wants to.” 
| “Well, Snip can’t.” 
| “Why can’t he?” 
| Because he’ll be a nuisance. He grabs things 
to eat, and chatters and makes a fuss when folks 
| are speaking.” 
Johnny raised a how] of distress, but Rob, who | 
was to make the speech at the tree-planting at 





Arbor Day 


Sun, Wind, Rain and Children. 

The jolly sun looked down one day 
And said: “What can it be 

Those children all are doing there? 
Ah yes!—they plant a tree.” 

The summer wind in wandering by 
Refreshing coolness made ; 

And then a gentle rain-cloud paused 
To cast a grateful shade. 

The three a genial message sent: 
“Good friends, plant you your best 

With careful, honest, loving hearts, 
And we will do the rest.” 
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Bunny’s Arbor Day. 


It was not your Arbor day,—not a bright spring 
morning, but a lovely autumn afternoon. This 
was the way that it happened: 

Bunny was a little red squirrel that had his 
house in the big maple. It was a wee bit of a 
house, so small, in fact, that when Bunny curled 
himself up in it, with his tail over his eyes, there 
was no room for anybody or anything else. That 
was the reason that he had his pantries in another 
place. 

There were ever so many of them. ‘‘Because,” 
thought Bunny, “‘if some boy steals the nuts, or 
some mousey the corn from one of my closets, I 








shall have plenty left.” So he made one cup- 
board in the old cherry-tree, and another in the 





COMPANION. 


the schoolhouse, was firm. The funny little old- 
faced, long-tailed, mischievous monkey was not 
to have any part in the Arbor-day frolic. 

In the morning a compact little bundle of trees, 
given by Rob’s father, was placed on a spring 
wagon and driven the mile to the schoolhouse. 

“They’re heavier than I’d have supposed,” 
some one said as they were lifted out. ‘“‘Hello! 
What’s this?” 

And from out of the thick bunch of green at 
one end sprang Snip! He had hidden there and 
was now ready for his share of the fun. 

To his credit, it must be said that he behaved 
very well. He gravely crept up and took hold 
with the children as they held a tree while it was 
planted. But the next moment he stooped for a 
drink of water when it was poured on the roots, | 
and made them all laugh. When the tree was 
planted he ran up and hung himself by the tail to | 
one of the limbs. | 

It was agreed that Snip should be invited to 
help on Arbor day next year. 





~ 
> 





LitTLE Guy, with an elder brother, was 
walking in the road, when they heard a rustling 
in the bushes. ‘‘Oh,” said the little fellow, tim- | 
idly, ‘‘maybe that’s a mouse, or a bear!” | 





in the City. 


oak stump, and a great many beside that nobody | 
knew anything about. 

One day when Bunny was getting in his winter | 
stores, he found a nice big acorn. “‘Ah,” he said 
to himself, ‘““what a good breakfast that will make | 
me some cold winter morning!” And he tucked 
it into his new pantry under the rail fence. 

By and by he cuddled down in his little house, | 
and took a cozy winter’s nap. He slept so long 
and so sound that when he awoke, he could 
hardly remember where his cupboards were, and 
he quite forgot the one under the fence. 

So the acorn was not eaten after all. It lay 
under the snow all winter, and when the spring | 
rains came it began to grow. Indeed, it grew so 
large that it burst its jacket with a long slit from 
one end to the other. Then it pushed out one 
little root and two little leaves. It was not an 
acorn any more, but a tiny tree. 

Do you know that tall old oak that grows right 
beside the fence? Well, that is the very tree that 
Bunny planted there long ago, when he thought 
he was only getting breakfast. 


——— -@= ——_— 


| Start, tarts. 5. 


WEE Willie was learning to read and could 
not always tell the difference between a period 
and a comma. “Now, Willie, how could you 
make a comma into a period?” asked his gov- 
erness. All eagerness Willie stammered out: | 
“Why, you j-j-j-just w-w-w-wind his tail wight 
wound him!” 


| about time to 


| The juni 


| 15. Lear, earl. 














Enigmas, Charades, Puzzles, Etc. 


i, 
CHARADE. 


my first can walk, but cannot talk ; 
Ay second may hold treasures ; 
My third is sweet and good to eat; 

My fourth gives many pleasures ; 
My whole is what dear little Fay 
Is going to plant on Arbor day. 


2. 
CALIFORNIA TREES. 


“This reminds me of Bombay,” said Will Owen, 
as the procession came to a halt. “I opine it’s 
zo into camp. Vancy, press John 
to stay overnight with us. Stake out the ponies, 
boys, no sign of ‘Injun’ I perceive. 
Don’t croak, Mag, no liars here. Don’t 
be so peppery; no need to be blue, 
gum’s plenty, I’m sure, and that’s 
cheerful. Rush, Olly, south or north. 
Tell them to unload the tumbrel last. 
See him run, what a figure! A stoop, 
almost a hump. But he’s sharp, you 
can’t bamboozle him.” 


3. 
ARBOR-DAY PI. 


“Poe, lwignil trhea, otyad, 
Rou sefnigrof vericee— 
Losec er’o het torso ew ay 
Dna idb oru ngsfoefir elvi. 
Rapse, dyknli Imte, eth serte 
Ew latpn hitinw eht ruft; 
Vieg emth hty gilth, O ysk— 
Ivge hemt yth file, O rahet!” 


4. 
ACROSTIC, 
A Grove of Trees. 


Part of the first day of Lent. 

A line, an article, and a tall plant. 

A shore. 

A color. 

Perused, and timber. 

The time in which anything occurs, 
and part of the hand. 

A serpent, and two-thirds of a den. 

A sheep. 


The initials of these words form one 
of the pleasantest holidays in the year. 


5. 
TREES FAMOUS IN HISTORY. 
An Arbor-Day Puzzle. 


What tree was famous as the hiding- 
place of a royal charter? 

The juice from what tree was used 
to poison a great philosopher? 

What famous tree was a hiding-place 
for a royal fugitive, after a famous 

attle? . 

A wreath of leaves from what tree 
was to have crowned Tasso, but his 
death prevented? 

Vhat tree is famous for its associa- 
tion of Quakers with Indians? 

Vhat tree is famous in the child- 
history of a president of the- United 
States? 

What kind of tree is always asso- 
ciated with the discovery of a great 
English scientist? 

A wreath of leaves from what tree 
was worn by Tiberius and other 
Roman _ emperors, as an antidote 
against lightning? 

What kind of wood was used in the 
Temple of Solomon? 

What kind of tree was stamped on 
the shillings coined in Massachusetts 
in Colonial times? 

What is the name of the famous 
“big trees” of California? 

For what trees is the most celebrated 
street in Berlin named? 


6. 
QUOTATION PUZZLE. 

All of the following quotations may 
be found in Shakespeare’s works, 
When the missing words have been 
rightly supplied and placed side by 


side they will form a_ well-known 
proverb. 

“The uncertain glory of an —— day.” 

“Small —— last long, but sudden storms are short.” 


“—_. me to the test and I the matter will reward.” 
“But flies an eagle flight, bold and —— on 

Leaving no trace behind.” 
“No doubt they rose up early to observe 

The rite of a 
“As fresh as morning dew distilled on —. 


7. 
A QUOTATION FROM SCOTT. 


“Vea eb cintgiks ni a eter, rof ti lwil worg lihew 
ouy rea plegines.” 








Conundrums. 


What do many people borrow, and nobody ever 
lends? Trouble. 

What evergreen tree most resembles a rose-bug? 
r (June nipper). 

When Is a small boy running after a wagon like 
a man enjoying a good joke? yhen he catches on. 





Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


1. Barrow, bargain, barrack, barbed, barking. 
2. Truant. 


3. Greece, Morocco, India, Russia, Turkey, 


| Austria, France, Egypt, Persia, England, Holland, 


Spain, Italy, Germany—Constantinople. 

4. Chest, quest, behest, palimpsest, alkahest, 
bequest, attest, west, interest, breast, nest, rest. 

5. 1. Car, are. 2. Levi, evil. 3. Rome, omer. 4. 
Yam, Amy. 6. Tar, art. 7. Den, end. 
8. Law, awl. 9. Evil, vile. 10. Eton, tone. 11. Sill, 
ills. 12. Mite, item. 13. Has, ash. 14. Ruse, user. 
16. Name, amen. 17. Trap, rapt. 





Correction.—In our puzzle column of March 26th 
was the question, “What prime minister was 
known as ‘Runnymede?’” he answer should 
have been Benjamin Disraeli, instead of Isaac 


| Disraeli as given. 
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Both houses of 


REMOVED. 
and the President has 
signed, an act repealing the statute which prohib- 
ited the appointment to the army or navy of 
persons who left the military or navai service of 
the United States to enter the service of the 


DISABILITIES 
Congress have passed, 


Confederacy. This act removes the last vestige 
of disability imposed upon those who sided with 
the Confederacy in the Civil War. The act was 
passed unanimously in the Senate, and with only 
a single dissenting vote in the House. 

A Hoity WaAr.—There has been a proclama- 
tion of a “‘jehad,” or holy war, by the Khalifa, 
the successor to the power and the religious 
pretensions of the Mahdi, who took Khartum and 
killed General Gordon in 1885. This proclama- 
tion is an appeal to the religious fanaticism of the 
Arabs, and is directed not merely against the 
English or Italians, but against all intruders who | 
are not of the Mohammedan faith. The procla- 
mation is expected to add both to the numbers 
and the ferocity of the dervishes of the Sudan. 
Osman Digna, the chief military leader of the | 
Mahdists, has been active in the Sudan for at | 
least a dozen years, and seems to bear a charmed 
life. He is reputed to be a French renegade. 





REFORM OBSTRUCTED.—The proposed ex- 
tension of civil service reform by the consolidation 
of fourth-class post-offices with larger ones in 
metropolitan districts is obstructed by the form 
in which appropriations are made in the Post- 
Office Appropriation bill. These are by items 
for postmasters’ salaries, clerk hire, etc. The 
Postmaster-General asked that a part of the 
appropriation for postmasters’ salaries be trans- 
ferred to the item for clerk hire, so that it might 
be available as offices were consolidated. The 
House took no action on the request; and the 
Senate not only voted down a proposition to give 
the department liberty of action in this matter, 
but added amendments forbidding the consolida- 
tion of post-offices located at county seats, and 
requiring the reéstablishment as independent 
offices of all branches which are outside the 
limits of the city or town in which the principal 
office to which such branches are attached is 
located. The bill, thus amended, was sent to 
a conference committee. 

MEXICO AND THE MONROE DOCTRINE.— 
President Diaz devoted a large part of his 
message to the Mexican Congress in the first 
week of April to the Monroe doctrine. He 
explained that Mexico had not felt called upon 
to define its attitude upon the boundary dispute 
between Venezuela and British Guiana, in the 
absence of such information as was possessed 
by the United States. Now, as that crisis has 
passed, he expresses the opinion that Mexico 
should assist the republics of this hemisphere 
against the attacks of Europe, if such attacks 
are possible. He suggests that each of these 
republics should adopt a declaration like that 
of President Monroe, making it clear that any 
attempt by a foreign power to curtail the terri- 
tory or independence or to alter the institutions 
of any one of the republics would be regarded 
by the others as an attack upon themselves. 





THE EDUCATION QUESTION IN ENGLAND. | 
In England as well as in Canada, and to some | 
extent in this country, the question of religious | 
instruction im schools supported by public money 
is under consideration. Just before Parliament 
adjourned for the Easter recess, the government | 
introduced an education bill which is likely to 
occupy considerable time in diseussion. The most 
important feature is a provision that a reasonable 
number of parents may secure any sectarian 
teaching for their children in any school aided by 
the state, whether it is a voluntary or a board— 
or as we should say, a public—school. Under 
this bill there seems nothing to prevent Catholic 
parents from having their catechism taught in 
board schools, cr Noneconformist parents from 
having their doctrines taught in Catholic or 
Church of England schools which receive state 
aid. 

CORONATION OF THE TsSAR.—Nicholas IT., 
emperor of all the Russias, who ascended the 
throne in October, 1894, is to be formally crowned 
at Moscow next month, and the ancient capital 
will be the scene of a series of impressive 
pageants. The actual ceremony of coronation 
will take place May 26th, in the cathedral in the 
Kremlin, but the fétes and spectacles which 
precede and follow have been so arranged as to 
include a celebration of the twenty-eighth birth- 
day of the tsar, May 18th, and the twenty-fourth 
birthday of the tsarina, June 6th. The tsar and 
tsarina are to arrive at the Petrovsky palace near 
Moscow on the first-mentioned date, and make 
their triumphal entry into the city three days 
later. Fétes, pageants, concerts, balls, dinners 
and processions will follow each other daily until 
June 7th, when the ceremonies will conelude 
with a grand review of troops. Most of the 
governments of Europe and Asia will be officially 
represented at the coronation. 
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Tue BANNERS OF THE SuN.—The expedi- 
tion which will go from the Lick Observatory to 
observe the eclipse of the sun in Japan next 
August will carry a novel photographie machine 
to picture the great coronal streamers that are 
seen around the sun when its globe is hidden 
behind the moon. The sun’s corona has been 
photographed during previous eclipses, but as its 
light is much stronger near the sun than at a 
greater distance, the photographs have invariably 
been over-exposed for the brighter part of the 
phenomenon when so timed as to catch the image 
of the fainter parts; and, conversely, the outer 
portions of the streamers have been lost in the 
photographs when the exposure has been made 
short enough to give a good image of the bright 
inner portion. Mr. Burckhalter of the Chabot 
Observatory, Oukland, who will accompany the 
expedition referred to, thinks he has contrived a 
machine that will equalize the exposure for all 
parts of the corona, and thus enable him to get a 
perfect photograph of the wonderful display 
around the sun during the eclipse. The principal 
feature of his invention is a rotating diaphragm, 
driven by clockwork and provided with a 
peculiarly shaped hole for the passage of the 
light, whereby the faint outer part of the corona 
will get a much longer exposure than the brilliant 
inner part. 

ARMIES ON IcE.—Army engineers in various 
countries have ealeulated the thickness of ice 
necessary to sustain certain weights. Ice two 
inches thick is deemed strong enough to bear a 
man’s weight, according to a summary of the 
army rules on this subject published in “Engineer- 
ing Mechanies,’”” and on sueh ice infantry may 
mareh if the distance between each man is 
properly spaced. Cavalry and light field guns 
can cross ice four inches thick. Six-ineh ice will 
sustain heavy field guns; eight-inch ice artillery 
batteries with horses; and ten-inch ice ‘‘an army 
or an innumerable multitude.’”” On fifteen-inch 
ice railroads have been laid and operated for 
months at a time. 

GIANT PLANTS ON MoOUNTAINS.—Recent 
explorers of the Caucasus Mountains have 
reported, the existence there of a peculiar race of 
gigantic herbaceous plants growing at a height of 
nearly 6000 feet above sea-level. Plants belonging 
to the same botanic families, but growing at the 
bottom of the valleys below, do not attain an 
extraordinary size. For instance, a species of 
campanula —our ordinary harebell is a cam- 
panula — grows only two feet high in the valleys, 
but on the mountains it reaches a height of six 
feet, and its stem becomes thick and rigid, like 
that of a small tree. 

THE FLUOROSCOPE.—Mr. Thomas A. Edison 
has invented an apparatus, called the fluoroscope, 
by the aid of which a surgeon, instead of photo- 
graphing with the X-rays the bones or other hard 
substances concealed under the skin and flesh of 
a patient, may actually see them. The machine 
depends for its action upon the fact that the 
X-rays possess the property of rendering luminous 
certain substances, which chemists call fluores- 
cent. Mr. Edison first determined, by experiment, 
that the best fluorescent substance for this pur- 
pose was calcium tungstate. The tungstate is 
spread in a smooth layer upon a piece of paste- 
board which forms the bottom of a small box, 
having holes for the eyes at the upper end. A 
Crookes tube, enclosed in another box, is excited 
by a current of electricity, and if the hand, for 
instance, is to be examined, it is placed upon the 
box containing the tube. The observer then 
looks into the viewing box, whose tungstate- 
covered bottom is placed directly above the hand, 
and sees, with startling distinctness, the bones 
and joints, showing as dark and delicately grad- 
uated shadows, while the flesh is only faintly 
visible. The reason the bones appear is because 
they intereept the X-rays, and thus prevent the 
tungstate surface from becoming fluorescent where 
their shadows fall. 

MEASURING WIND By Music.—Dr. Carl 
Barus has recently shown how the velocity of 
the wind can be reckoned by noting the musical 
pitch of the sound given out when wind blows 
across a stretched wire. The principal elements 
on which the calculation is based are the diameter 
of the wire and the temperature of the air. The 
length of the wire is immaterial, so long as it is 
hot changed. Every variation in the wind’s 
Velocity is faithfully represented by the rising 
or falling of the pitch of the note sung by the 
wire, 

SOLID PETROLEUM.—It is reported in 
Science that Monsieur De Humy, a French 
naval officer, has invented a process by which 
petroleum can be converted into solid blocks, as 
hard as anthracite coal. Common petroleum oil, 
~ 's asserted, has been thus solidified, and the 
‘locks, in burning, give off intense heat and are 
slowly consumed. One tor. of solid petroleum 
used as fuel is said to be equivalent to thirty tons 


of coal. The comparative cost of the two forms 
of fuel is not given. 


“ Best in the World.” Cutler’s Vegelable Pulmonary 
Balsam. 50c. and $1.00. For 7 cents in stamps we mail, pre- 
| paid, a 75-cent bottle. Cutler Bros. & Co., Boston. [Adv. 
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Low rates. Catalogue free. 
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STU DY A thorough and practi- 
e cal Business Education 

in Bok ess Shorthand, etc., 
given by MAIL at student’s home. 
Trial lesson _1l0c. frite to 
Bidg., BUFFALO, N.Y. 











e~ Crescent Art Catalogue =< 
Mailed on request. 


Western Wheel Works. 


Factory : CHicaco. 


Eastern Orrice : New York. 
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BRASS. BAND 


tures of Horns, Drums and Uniforms. How to 






Drill, ete., mailed free to you. We manufacture 
the “WASHBURN” Mandolins and Guitars, and sell 
“ Bverything known in Music.’ 
LYON & HEALY, Adams &., CHICAGO. 


The $5.0 
POCKET KODAK 


EASTMAN KODAK CoO., 
Sample photo and booklet ROCHESTER, N.Y. 


Sor two 2-cent stamps. 


SPALDING'S LAWN TENNIS GUIDE for 1896 


Contains the New Playing Rules — which 
should be read by all players. Hints for be- 
inners. Pictures of all the leading players. 
Jomplete list of last year’s tournaments. 
Other valuable information. Price 10 cents. 
AMERICAN SPORTS PUB. CO., 
241 Broadway, - - New York City. 

















As we wish every lady to) 
test the strength, britany | 
and durability of “PER- 
FECTION ” Dyes we make 
this liberal offer. Send 10| 


cents for a package of Tur- | 


FREE DYE! 


— = 
key Red dye for ¢otton, and you will also receive a pack- | 
age of our new Fast Black dye for cotton and mixed goods 
Free, for trial, if you inclose this adv. in your letter. 
W. CUSHING & CO., Dept. 18, FOXCROFT, MAINE. 


Licht, Strong, Durable, 


express the necessary qualities pos- 
sessed by every 


LOW; 
built. Graeeful and elegant finish. 
Suits every rider and every clime. See 
our four superb models, $85 to $100, or 
write for free catalogue. 


CENTRAL CYCLE MPG. CO., 
77 Garden St., Indianapolis, Ind. 
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Waltham Watches 


Made by the American Waltham 
Watch Co. are the best and most 
reliable timekeepers made in this 
or any other country. 


Ask to see the name “ Riverside’ or **Reyal’’ engraved 
on the plates, and always the word ‘“*Waltham.’’ 


For sale. by all 
Retail Jewellers. 











How Weak 


the soap and water seems when you begin your washing! 
You don’t get any strength out of it till the work is about 
done. Plenty of hard work and rubbing and wear and 
tear, even then—but more of it at the beginning; 
when the water is weakest. 
Now with Pearline, the water is just as strong at the 
beginning as at the end. This is one of the reasons (only 
one) why Pearline acts so much better than soap, in all 
washing and cleaning. Use no soap. 


Do Not Accept Substitutes or 


Imitations. 





limbs, use an 


tions is as good as the genuine. 
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If you want a sure relief for pains in the back, side, chest, or 


Allcock’s 


BEAR IN MIND—Not one of the host of counterfeits and imita- 
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WALL 


We will mail you samples free of our Prize Patterns. 
1296 Series, and our guide, “H 
send usa description of your rooms to aid us in selecting 
suitable patterns and colorings. 
Our new $1,000 Prize Designs are the handsomest and 


or offered so cheap. 


by me og of artistic taste. 


AGENTS WANTED. 


ALFRED PEATS 
Pri 


most artistic papers manufactured and are only 
10 cents and up per roll. 


The New York World says: 
The Chieago Tribune says: They will be in great demand 
ver 2,000,000 rolls of paper from 

3 cents and up per roll. 
WE PREPAY THE FREICHT. 


One agent wanted in each town, who 

can furnish good references to sell from our large sample 
books on commission, and to whom we can refer all requests 
for samples in their vicinity. 


Arent’s outfit, complete, $1.00. 


PRICES AND SAMPLES ARE OUR BEST ARGUMENT. 


Write to nearest address. 


PAPER 


ow to Paper,” if you will 


None 80 beautiful, so perfect 


Experience not necessary. he 


























omfort in 
Bicycling 


In every part a bicycle must J) 
r= Al 


be adjustable so as to fit the 
varying conditions of human 
anatomy. No bicycle so 


fully meets this requirement as the 





STANDARD OF THE WORLD 





Columbia saddles are 
the standard of com- 
fort, and the Colum- 
bia adjustable handle- 
bar is the standard of rigid, quick-adjusting 


completeness. 


Columbias in construction and 
to all alike 


quality are in a class by 
themselves. 
POPE MANUFACTURING CO., Hartford, Conn. 
Many of the Columbia merits are described in 
the superb Columbia Catalogue. The book also 
tells of Hartford bicycles, $80, $60, $50, next 
best to Columbias. Ask the Columbia agent for 


it, or send two 2-cent stamps to us for postage. 











Every Cycle Rider should own this 
Vclist’s— 
Repair Kit 


and Chain Cleaner. 
Cy 
.. CONTAINS .. 
A Stick of Graphite. 
A fine Brush for Cleaning Chaia. 
A Tube of Elastic Cement. 
A “~~ of Pare Rubber for patch- 
ng. 
Needle. Tire Lacing, Etc. 


A 
\ 


+r 
Full Nickel Plated. 
Weighs3oz. Handy size for 
Pocket or Tool-bag. 
For sale by all Dealers or sent 
post-paid on receipt of price, 


= 75 Cents. _ 
ELASTIC TIP CO., *i5stite taus'sc, Oueaga mn 


Cataloque of complete set of Cucle parts Sree for a 2. stamp. 








L. C. Bliss & Co. 


STORES. 
BOSTON: 

10g Summer St. 
New York: 

rr5 & 117 Nassau St. 

1347 Broadway. 

291 Broadway. 
Brooklyn: 

357 Fulton St. 
Washington: 

1305 F St., N. W. 
Pittsburg, Pa.: 
_ 69 Fifth Ave. 
Providence: 

220 Westminster St. 
Baltimore: 

21g E. Baltimore St. 
Brockton: 

t19 North Main St, 
Chicago: 

103 Dearborn St. 

Dearborn St., corner 

Washington St. 
237 State St. 


The REGAL 


English is pronounced by London boot- 
makers the fashion shoe of to-day. Rounded 
Toe slightly pointed, extension edge. Black 
Calf, Patent, Enamel, also Russia Calf with 
three rows of stitching. $3.50 a pair. 
Delivered by mail $3.75 


Send for Catalogue C. 
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Spoons 


have three times the 
usual thickness of 























indicated in the 
silver on the illustration, They 
places wear three times 
as long as ordinary 
spoons, and cost but 
little The full 


trade-mark (stamped on 


extra. 





a ; 
1847 Rogers Bros. XII 


For sale by dealers everywhere. Made by 
MERIDEN BRITANNIA CO. 
MERIDEN, CONN.; 208 Fifth Ave., NEW YORK. 
The largest manufacturers of high-class 
silver-plated ware in the world. 


each piece) is 





The Youth’s Companion is an illustrated weekly 
paper of eight pages. Its subscription price is $1.75 
a year, payment in advance. 

Twelve or Sixteen pages are often given to sub- 
scribers in a single weekly issue of (he popes. All 
additional pages over eight—which is the number 
given for $1.75—are a gift to the subscribers from 
the publishers. 

New Subscriptions can commence at any time 
during the year. 

Money for Renewals should be sent by each sub- 
seriber directly to this office. We do not request 
ao to collect money for renewals of subscrip- 

ons. 

Payment for the Companion, when sent by mail, 
should be made in a Post-office Money-Order, Bank 
Check, or Draft, or an Express Money-Order. WHEN 
NONE OF THESE CAN BE PROCURED, send the 
money ina Registered Letter, All postmasters are 
required to register letters whenever requested to 


Silver should never be sent through the mail. Itis 
almost sure to wear a hole through the envelope 
and be lost, or else it is stolen. Persons who send 
silver to us in a letter must do-it on their own 
responsibility. 

Renewals.—Three weeks are required after the re- 
ceipt of money by us before the date opposite zoe 
name on your paper, which shows to what time 
your subscription is paid, can be changed. 

Discontinuances.—RKemember that the publishers 
must be notified by letter when a subseriber wishes 
his paper stopped. All arrearages must be paid. 

Returning your paper will not enable us to dis- 
continue it, as we cannot find your name on our 
books unless your Post-office address is given. 

Always give the name of the Post-office to which 
your paper is sent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 

Caution against payin money to strangers 
to renew subscriptions. Renewals of subscriptions 
to the Companion by the payment of money to 
strangers should not be made. If subscribers do 
this it must be at their own risk. 

Letters should be addressed and drafts made payable 
to 

PERRY MASON & COMPANY, 


F The Youth’s Companion, Boston, Mass. 
201 Columbus Avenue. 








PLASTERS. 


Plasters, according to text-books on medicine, 
are solid compounds intended for external applica- 
tion, adhesive at the temperature of the body, and 
of such consistency as to render the aid of heat 
necessary in spreading them. 

Most plasters have as their basis a compound of 
Olive-oil and lead, while others owe their consist- 
ency and adhesiveness to resins or a mixture of 
these with wax and fats. 

Plasters are mainly employed on sound skin as 
counter-irritants to draw inflammation to the 
surface, or upon cuts, etc., to draw the edges of 
the wound together. 

Rarely, if ever, are plasters used at present upon 
ulcerated surfaces, since they have been found to 
interfere with the process of healing. 

All medicated plasters which are to exert a local 
effect should be made porous, to prevent excessive 
irritation by checking the natural perspiration of 
the skin. 

Although about seventeen kinds of plaster are 
listed in medicine, only a few of them are in exten- 
sive use, and these are usually kept prepared by 
the druggist. 

Probably the kind which is most often resorted 
to is the belladonna plaster. In many cases of 
muscular pain and weakness, especially in that 
form of rheumatism or neuralgia which attacks 
the loins, a plaster made of belladonna, either 
with or without the addition of cayenne pepper, is 
of decided benefit. 

Plasters of gum ammoniac were at one time 
much in use as a remedy for swollen glands and 
enlarged joints. The action of the drug is slightly 
stimulating. 

Capsicum, or cayenne pepper, plasters are of 
great value as counter-irritants, as the action of 
the drug is prolonged, and yet sufficiently mild to 
ensure only a healthy result. 

Of the other plasters in common use, we may 
mention those made of opium and tar. For blister- 
ing, soap plaster, as it is called, will be found safe. 

The surgeon’s plaster, used to draw together the 
edges of wounds, is made up with lead whieh has 
slightly antiseptic properties. 

It is needless to add that a correct recognition 
of the nature of the trouble must be arrived at 
before the proper form of plaster can be applied. 


——$—$ 


A TRUE HERO. 


All Omaha is proud of one small public school- 
boy just now, writes a correspondent. He is less 
than fourteen years old and his name is Offie 
Downs. Until a few days ago he was just one boy 
among hundreds; but at present he is the one boy 
that every other boy would like to be. 

The “fire-drill” is common in most Western 
schools, especially where the children are crowded 
in large buildings, which it is desirable that they 
should be able to leave rapidly and in order. They 
are drilled frequently ; at a given signal every child 
is taught to take his place in the file, and moving 
in precise step and time, to vacate the schoolhouse 
without confusion or haste. 

In order to accustom the children to a sudden 
call, signals are given at unexpected times, and it 
is the boast of many schools that they can empty 
their buildings of five hundred children or more in 
a very few minutes. 

Such a training had been given to the children 
of the Dodge Street school in Omaha, and the 
position of drummer was held by Offie Downs. 
Principal Allen was proud of the fact that his five 
hundred children could be marched out of the big 
building in about two minutes. But everybody 
hoped there might never arise a serious occasion 
to test this. 

On the 23d of January the occasion came. 

One of the teachers dashed into the principal’s 
room with the cry that the building was on fire. 
The principal rang his gong, and there was an 
immediate alarm, followed by a stampede of 
children from the rooms. No one remembered the 
fire-drill or the drum, except the drummer. 

Without a word to any one, and without waiting 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


for an order, he ran down two flights of stairs into | 
the principal’s room, seized the drum from its hook, | Dentifrice” for the teeth. It has no equal. 
| slung the strap over his shoulder, and made his | 


| way to his post at the foot of the stairs. 

The smoke was dense in the hall, and up-stairs 
the teachers were shouting to the children, trying 
to calm the panic. The fire-engines were at work 
outside. 

Just as the five hundred pupils appeared at the 
top of the stairs ready to rush down, to the certain 


the drum, pounded with all the drummer’s might, 
were heard above the confusion. The sound acted 
like a spell. 

The principal, pulling from under the feet of the 
rushing children some of the small ones who had 
already fallen, shouted for them to keep step to 
the music. Instantly the force of long habit 





death of many in such a crush, the first notes of | 
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“Brown’s Camphorated Saponaceous 
(Adv. 





Stamps 
free, $3.90. 
with discounts to responsible parties. 


Weekly Stam 
C. H. Mekeel Si 


550 different postage-stamps, guar- 
anteed genuine, with a large $2.50 
cloth-bound Stamp Album of the best make, post- 
Selections of stamps sent on approval 
Sample of 
Paper FREE upon application. 
mp & Pub. Co., St. Louis, Mo. 








For Heavy, Sluggish Feeling 
Use Horsford’s Acid Phosphate. 
It produces healthy activity of weak or 


disordered stomachs that need stimulating, 
and acts as a tonic on nerves and brain. 











asserted itself; the feet fell in orderly \ 
and the entire mob of children came down the 
stairs as calmly and evenly as if on parade, as they 
had done a thousand times before. 

The smoke was pouring about them, but in less 
time than it takes to tell it, the last child had 
passed safely out, keeping time to the music of 
the drum. 

The drummer remained at his post until informed 
by Mr. Allen that every one was safe. Then he 
came down the steps, greeted by a storm of cheers 
from the crowd outside. He had saved the lives 
of a very large number of the children and teachers 
by his coolness and bravery, and to-day in many 
more than the five hundred homes he has saved 
from possible loss and death he ranks as a genuine 
hero, though he “only did as he was told.” 


HILL IN HOLLAND. 


It seems absurd to speak of a hill in Holland, 
for if the best guessers are right, the name of the 
country is from our word hollow, meaning a 
depression in the land; but Captain Knight found 
at Groningen a hill that was the show-place of the 
town. It was artificial. 


“There is a fine hill in the Plantaage,” said my 
companion, “and from the summit of it you will be 
able to see the country for a great distance 
around.” 

It interested me greatly to hear that there was 
such a thing asa hillin Holland. 

“But where is it?” I asked, looking round the 
interminable plain. ‘I can see no hill.” 

“It is just over there; but you cannot see it, for 
it is hidden by that bush.” 

I ascended this fine hill, which proved to be an 
artificial mound not twenty feet in height; but the 
natives are very proud of it, and speak of it as if it 
were some huge mountain. As an instance of how 
successfully a Groningener is deceived by his 
admiration for it, I may mention that my com- 
panion heaved a deep sigh, mopped his face, and 
dropped exhausted into a _ chair— thoughtfully 
placed there by the corporation for this object — 
when he reached the summit. But to do this 
eminence justice, it must be allowed that the hill 
is beyond dispute above the level of the sea. 


USEFUL GUM-CHEWING. 


Even so disagreeable a habit as gum-chewing 
may once in a great while serve a useful purpose, 
us witness an incident narrated by the Chicago 
Journal: 


A guest was washing his ring in a washbowl, 
when the diamond came out and started for the 
sewer. It could be seen at the turn in the pipe, 
but was out of reach. - 

The clerk of the Auditorium Annex, in which 
the accident occurred, appeared on the scene. He 
was equal to the emergency. He called a bell-bo 
and sent for a package of chewing-gum. When it 
was brought the boy chewed gum as he never had 
before. hen putting the soft, plastic quid on the 
end of a long lead-pencil, he reached for the dia- 
mond. His aim was true, the diamond stuck in 
the gum, and was brought out safely. 


STARTLED. 


Near the door of the reading-room of a college 
for women stands a blackboard, upon which are 
posted not only college announcements, but impor- 
tant items of news taken from the morning papers. 


During the semi-annual examinations some years 
ago, a nervous Freshman was startled to see upon 
this board the words, ““Mrs. Harrison’s condition 
is considered serious.” 

Mistaking the first word for “Miss,” and forget- 
ting, in her absorption in college work, that the 
wife of the ex-President of the United States had 
been ill, the anxious student hastened to an upper- 
class girl and asked tremulously: 

“Do age always announce that you haven’t 
passed in this public manner?” 


ANCIENT HISTORY. 


The omniscience of guides, like that of people in 
general, is more in seeming than in reality. 


A lady was visiting the Giant’s Causeway, 
according to the Indianapolis Sentinel, when her 
curiosity was excited by the sight of a castle. 

“That must be a very old castle,” she said to the 
guide. “Do ng know when it was built?” 

“O yis, lady,” he glibly answered. “Sure that 
castle was built four thousand years before Christ, 
during the reign of Queen Elizabeth.” 


PRETTY WELL WORN OUT. 
Weariness will sometimes make a man go lame. 


“What’s the matter, Uncle Rufus?” asked Mr. 
Hindhand, facetiously, as the old man came limp- 


ingin. “Got the gout?” 
“No, sah. I’se got de bill for dat whitewashin’ 
what I did for you last yeah.”—Huarlem Life. 


PULLMAN porters are said to regard anything 
less than a quarter as a very vulgar fraction. 


THE farmer leads no E Z life; 
The C D sows will rot; 

And when at E V rests from strife, 
His bones all A K lot.—Ezchange. 


BETSEY, an old colored cook, was moaning 
around the kitchen one day, when her mistress 
asked her if she was ill. “No, ma’am, not ’xactly,” 
said Betsey. ‘But the fac’ is, I don’t feel ambition 
*nough to git outer my own way.”—Exchange. 








Illustrations 
For S. S. Lessons. 


We have just published a cata- 
logue of unmounted 
e ng over five hundred subjects 
for illustrating both 


These photos are invaiuable 
aids to 8. 8. Teachers and your 


BIBLE ILLUSTRATED 


will be doubly interesting. Cata- 
logue and this beautiful photo of 
the Madonna for 10 cents. 


For special terms, photos on approval, etc., see Cata. 


Soule Photo. Co., 336 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 














Old and New Testaments. | 
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Webster’s 
International 
Dictionary 


The One Gr Stan 
ao writes Hones - ox: eae 
Justice U. 8. Supreme Court. 
t~Send a Postal for Specimen Pages, etc. 
‘ Suecessor of the 
‘*Unabridged.”’ 


of the U. S. Gov’t Print- 
ing Office, .8. 8 
— Court, 

tute Supreme Courts, 
and of nearly all the 
Schoolbooks. 


Warmly 
Commended 
State Snperintend- 
uy of Schools, ‘and 
other ucators almost 
without number. 
E BEST FOR EVERYBODY 


BECAUSE 


THE BEST WORK OF ITS KIND. 
The Boston Herald Si— 
No dictionary can be final, but for the next twen- 
ty-five years the International must be accepted as 
best work of its kind in the English language. 


G. & C. MERRIAM CO., Publishers, 
Springfield, Mass., U.S.A. 
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How to Buy a Wheel. 
“Bicycle Advice” tells you how to 
purchase a wheel and what to observe 
in selecting it, answering many ques- 
tions that naturally arise. Iliustrated 
with over fifty cuts of the highest 
grade wheels with descriptions. 
Send five 2-cent stamps to QUAD, 
9 Winthrop Square, Boston, Mass. 








forget it— 
on a bicycle tire marks the “ pebble 
tread” VIM, which will not slip on 
muddy roads or corners. It also 
marks a tire that is fast and strong. 
Any dealer will supply the red brand VIM 
rather than lose the sale of the wheel. 


BOSTON WOVEN HOSE 
AND RUBBER CO., 
9 Winthrop Square, Boston, Mass. 


Branches at 
68 Reade Street, New York, N. Y. 
10 South Water Street, Cleveland, Ohio. 
205 Lake Street, Chicago, II. 
709 North Fourth Street, St. Louis, Mo. 
1730 Arapahoe Street, Denver, Colo. 
14 Fremont Street, San Francisco, Cal. 


“Mizpah” Valve Nipples 


WILL NOT COLLAPSE 


and therefore prevent much colic. The 
valve prevents a vacuum being formed to 
collapse them. The ribs inside prevent 
collapsing when the child bites them. 

‘he r'm is such that they cannot be pull 
off the bottle. 


Sample Free by Mail. 
WALTER F. WARE, i2.Arch Stross. 

















Genuine Cottolene is sold everywhere with trade marks—“ Cottolene” 
and steer’s head in cotton-plant wreath—on every pail. 

Made only by the N. K. FarrBaANK CoMPANy, Chicago, St. Louis, 

New York, Boston, Philadelphia, San Francisco, New Orleans, Montreal . 
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TEA DRINKERS 
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PURE TEA. 


Alleged Difficulty in Obtaining It. 


The New York Importers of China and Japan Teas re- 
cently petitioned Congress to impose a duty on tea, that the 
Standard might be RAISED by shutting out “ cheap ” and artificially “ colored trash.” They 
urged the difficulty of obtaining pure and good teas — (from them, a significant admission). 

But these gentlemen know, that, setting aside their vested interests in China and Japan, they 
can procure teas, PURE, WHOLESOME and UNCOLORED, from Ceylon and India. 
should take note that THESE teas are the most economical 
because only half the quantity is required. Avoid cheap “trash.” 
Insist that YOUR grocer keep them. All other good grocers do. 
Consumption in America of these Machine-Twisted teas was in 1893 — 4% million Ibs.; 


1894 — 53g million Ihs.; 1895—9%4 million lbs. Americans are evidently discriminating. 
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All Leading 
DRY GOODS 





Stores. 


UBIA 


Cotton Dress Linings— For Waist and Skirt, 


Will Not Crock. 


It is positively unchangeable and of superior quality. 
Nothing else so fully satisfies the highest requirements and 
yet the cost is moderate enough for any dress. . . .. - 


CCT ¢ Mi C 





Fast 
Black 


Look for this on 
EVERY YARD 
of the Selvage. 
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Crippled by Nails. 


Among the royalists who emigrated from 
France at the time of the Revolution were a 
great many soldiers. Some of them entered the 
English service and were employed to defend 
Holland against the army of the republican 
Pichegru. The Count d’ Haussonville commanded 
a company of the Prince of Salm’s hussars. One 
incident of the time afterward afforded him much 
amusement. The story is told by his son, Count 
d’Haussonville of the French Academy, in a 
sketch of his father’s life. One night the count’s 
company and an English company were stationed 
near together. They protected their position in 
accordance with the count’s orders. 

| father’s plan may have been faulty, or 
the English major may have misunderstood his 
advice; at all events the troops were driven from 
their position in the middle of the night, and my 
father, who was occupying a mill that he had 
garrisoned as best he could, to retreat hastily 





from his refuge. If it had been daylight my 
ee could have = “ was . was —_ 
taking possession of his position. He discoverec 
who was the invader long afterward. 

We have an old servant, a pensioner of the 
state. This man, Paré by name, left his village 
in ’89 as a soldier, became a lieutenant and then 
a captain, finally returned to the village, married 
the daughter of the conci of our chateau at 
Plaisance, gave up his uniform and epaulettes, 
and became our gardener. 

One day one of my father’s favorite horses 
went lame with a nail in his foot. It was 
extracted with much difficulty. Every one about 
the place assisted at the operation, the gardener 
more than any one else. “I have seen in 
Holland,” he said to my father, ‘‘not one but 
fifty horses go lame all at once; but it was not an 
accident, it was a clever ruse of war.” 

“You were then in the war in Holland? In 
what year?” asked my father. 

“Yes, monsieur the count, in ’93 and ’94; and 
I remember well that once, marching in the night 
with ~ | company of foot-soldiers and a detach- 
ment of cavalry, we were greatly astonished to 
find all the horses suddenly going lame. The 
road been sown with nails. However, we 
took the mill!” 

“The mill? What mill? What was it called?” 

“Oh, I don’t know. It was a little Dutch mill, 
like er others, near Berg-op-Zoom. It was 
defended by hussars, but they not stay long, 
we outnumbered them so greatly. Ah, those 
villainous nails !”’ 

“Those nails!” exclaimed my father, laughing. 
“It was I who had them scattered over the : 
and as for the hussars, I was commanding them. 
I had planned to pass the night in that mill. It 
was very cold.” 

“Indeed, monsieur the count,” cried the gar- 
dener, “‘and it was I who slept there, after all!” 

“And I suppose you found a chicken that I 
had secured with a great deal of trouble and was 
about to roast for my supper?’ inquired the 
count with interest; and the gardener replied 
with enthusiasm, ‘“‘Yes, indeed. It was very 
good. My men and I supped off it.” 


* 
4 





A Snap-Shot. 


Nearly every traveller making a foreign journey 
is armed with a camera, and much of the ammu- 
nition expended on snap-shots at long or at 
short range is wasted. An Englishman cruising 
between Hongkong and Yokohama recently 
made what might be described as a pot-shot. 
There was an Austrian on the ship who pretended 
to be a baron of ancient lineage. Either because 
the Austrian’s manner excited suspicion, or 
because the Englishman was anxious to secure a 
photograph of a well-born fellow-traveller, a 
snap-shot was taken on the ship. One day when 
the baron was walking briskly up and down the 
deck, the camera was turned suddenly upon him 
without his observation, and a good picture was 
obtained. 


The two men made acquaintance during the 
voy and it was more intimate than the 
Englishman suspected at the time. Three bank 
drafts belonging to him passed myeoney into 
the Austrian’s possession. ‘The Englishman 
lamented his loss, but did not connect his fellow- 
traveller with it. 

After the arrival of the ship at Yokohama the 
baron disappeared, but a counterfeiter and 
swindler took his place under another assumed 
name. It was not long before he was endeavoring 
to hire a Japenese engraver to reproduce the 
drafts on a large scale. The police received 
intimations of what was going on, and the man 
was watched closely and finally arrested. The 
drafts were found in his possession, but he 
maintained stoutly that they belonged to him and 
that he had not stolen them. ‘The police insisted 
upon having direct evidence of the identity of the 
alleged counterfeiter with the traveller who had 
Fee himself to be an Austrian baron. 


der’s for Sunburn, Burns, Salt Rheum 
and all roughness of the skin. 


i At Druggists or by mail, 15 cents. 
Chapine “(eri er sump” Agus Wasion 
JOHN H. RYDER, 2938 Washington St., Boston. 

We will db il, it-paid : 
RAZORS “Our Leader” Hollow Ground Razor $1.00 
“Silver Steel” extra“ ==“ d 1.50 

KNIVES First-class two-bladed Jack-Knife, 
Brass-Lined, 65 Cents; Iron-Lined, 35 Cents. 

Above are handJSorged goods and fully warranted. 
CHAMPLAIN CUTLERY CO., - BURLINGTON, VT. 
STRING for all Musical 
Instruments. 

SET OF BEST 

BANJO Strings, . . . 25c. 
GUITAR Strings, . . 50c. 
MANDOLIN Strings, . 25c. 


VIOLIN Strings, . . . 50c. 
H. SCHINDLER & CO., Mfrs., 611 Washington St., BOSTON. 
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Engraved Plate Viitime 


Core hock. 98c. 8 Cents. 
Society and Wedding Engraving a Specialty. 
Samplesand Estimates given. Money saved. 
FREE BY MAIL, OUR 1896 CATALOGUE. 
Money saved on more than 100,000 items. 

B. F. LARRABEE & CoO., Boston. 
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Did it ever occurto you that there is but little profit and 
no pleasure in growing smal! berries? If you need any 
Strawberry Plants send for my Illustrated Catalogue, 
full of valuable information, before ordering elsewhere. 
Also Novelties in Small Fruits, Asparagus, etc., etc. 


Cc. 8S. PRATT, Reading, Mass. 




















B ODUCE PRIZE CROPS 
Because they are raised lists who exercise 
more care = win Py preci than is uonal: foe 
a tr 


y Town; promptness in 
© consideration of customers 


e. particulars in our illus- 
ted, Indexed Catalogue (170 pages). It also 
contains news about novelties and standard varieties 
of Flowers, Bulbs, Plants and Vegeta 
approved agricultural and horticultural implements, 
valuable cultural directions, information how to 
prevent and destroy plant pests, and particulars of 

duplicate first prizes offered by 

and horticultural societies in the 

We Free, and with it to 

those who mention this paper, either of the following 
selections for 15 cts.,or the two for 25 cts. 

1. oz. Breck’s Boston. Mixture Sweet Peas (60 

varieties). 1pkt. Harvard Sweet Peas, the fashion- 


b> Cosmos, Autumn’s 
m. 1pkt. Shirley poppies, new shades. 


Everything for Farm, Garden and Lawn. 
JOS. BRECK & SONS, Boston, Mass. 


Bubier’s LAXATIVE SALZ for 


Constipation. 


50 Doses for 50 Cents. 














149 WOODLAWN AVE., SARATOGA SPRINGS, N. Y. 
Bubier Laboratory Co., Lynn, Mass. 

GENTLEMEN: —I have just used the last of 

the Laxative Salz, and though I have tried the 

Saratoga Waters and other remedies, I cannot be 

without your Laxative Salz, for I find more re- 

lief from their use than from anything else. 

Please send another bottle at once. 
Yours sincerely, 
REV. FREDERICK T. GEORGE. 


50 CENTS PER BOTTLE—5O DOSES. 
For sale by Druggists generally. 
Write for book, * How to Cure Constipation,” sent Free. 
BUBIER LABORATORY CO., Lynn, Mass. 








he Englishman was able to supply the missing 
link of the evidence. 

He sent his undeveloped negatives to a photog- | 
rapher, and when the series was completed, the | 
Jaunty baron was revealed precisely as he looked | 
when he was promenading on the deck on the | 
voyage to Yokohama, meditating how he could | 
swindle his fellow-man and make a living by his | 
wits without earning it. The photograph satisfied | 
the police that the two men with different names | 
were identical, and that the counterfeiter had | 
stolen the drafts from the Englishman. 

he criminal was surrendered to the Austrian | 
courts upon the demand of the Vienna govern- | 
one and was subsequently tried and convicted. 
he map-chot taken on the ship was brought to | 
bear in Japan and in Vienna against him, | 


and virtually determined his guilt. 
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z Anderson 
Transit 


Bicycles are “way 
up” in every detail 
of construction. % % 
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TRADE -MARK. 





Made of the best stock procura- 

ble by carefully directed skilled 

bor, in as fine a Machine Shop 

as any in New England, 

Send stamp for Catalogue. 

ALBERT & J. M. ANDERSON, Makers, 
ve., Boston. 

Factory So. Boston. Agts. Wanted. 
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THE YOUTH'’S 











Iii. 
EUROPE. 


Saloon, Second Cabin and Steer- 
age Tickets. Bookings by Cunard, 
American, Netherlands, Anchor, 
French, Allan and other lines. 

List of sailings and infor- 
mation cheerfully given at office 
or by mail. 


COMPANION. 
Boston 


ea Sen. STAMMERERS af istinet? satcton. 
Cure Without Medicine. 








= Second Cabin and Steerage 
Tickets at low r Drafts. 
Exchange and Letters of Credit. Steamship agency of 
. Ss. Vv - 


Ss. V. SEY, 7 Broad St., Boston, Mass. 
Bookings to ali parts of the World. (4 Doors from tate St.) 


QUINCE SOAP. 


< : 





A Safe, Simple Home Treatmentof unapproachable 

Effectiveness. Illustrated Catalogue with HomE 

testimonials, prices, etc., free. Address, 

L. A. BOSWORTH, 36 Bromfield St., Boston, Mass. 
General Agent for the New England States. 


K. M. ELLIoTtT, 42 Insurance Building, New Haven, 
Conn., Sole Agent for Western Conn. 


GYPSINE. 


The Everlasting Cleanly 
Wall Finish. 


Don’t use any more kalsomine on your walls — it 
breeds disease germs, and subjects you to the dirty 
annoyance of navn them washed and scraped every 
time you want new decorations. 

Be clean and progressive ; use Gypsine, and avoid this 
risk and trouble. For Gypsine is Permanent. 
You can always recoat a Gypsine wall with Gypsine, 
without a bit of washing or scraping; and every time 
you recoat, your wall comes out stronger, better and 
more beautiful. 

rite for sample card of colors, copy of “Gypsine 
Advocate” and address of local dealer. 


DIAMOND WALL FINISH CO., 


[No. 200 English Long Cloth 


4 4 


KING PHILIP MILLS | Ladies’ Underwear, 


TO BE FOUND IN : 
ry Goods Stores through New England. 


+t 











A PURE TOILET SOAP 


that does not roughen nor dry the skin, but is Cleansin, 


g, 
. , and leaves the flesh delicately 
perfumed with the pleasant odor of the Quince. 
10 cents per cake. 12 cents by mail if your dealer cannot 
supply you. For sale by dealers generally. 


THE QUINCE COMPANY, BOSTON. 
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If not, you must be suffering 
from __..—_, 





Does your Food Digest? 


CONSTIPATION, 
PALPITATION or WEAKNESS. 


-° THAYER’S °- 


Tri-Ferment Compound 


WILL CURE YOU. 


It is capable of digesting all kinds of food, and therefore not only affords immediate 
Its composition is that of the Gastric Juice, 
Each dose possesses a certain digestive power, 


DYSPEPSIA, 






relief, but completely removes the cause. 
the Digestive Fluid of the Stomach. 
and is always uniform. 







Prepared in the form of POWDER and TABLETS. 
Price of POWDER, per ounce, or TABLETS, per hundred, 50 Cents. 


All Druggists keep it or will get it for you; if not, we will mail it on receipt of price. 


HENRY THAYER & CO., = Cambridgeport, Mass. 
POOQOOOOQOODOOOOOODOOOOODOOOOO® 
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DEALERS should write 
at once to 
secure an Agency. 





1896 MODEL. 


LADIES’ WHEEL. 


New England's Popular Wheel—the Wheel for Century Riding. 
Up-to-Date; 28-inch Wheels; Large Tubing; Narrow 
Tread; Detachable Sprocket; Nickeled Forged- 

Vim, M. & W. or N. Y. Tires. 


If your dealer don’t sell the “Centurion” we will ship it direct 
express paid on receipt of price, or C. O. D. subject to approval. 


Fork Crown; 





(FREE) and read specifications and guar- 
antee, and you'll want a “Centurion.” 


Send for Catalogue 
H. B. SHATTUCK & SON, 249 Columbus Ave., Boston. 


Cycles for Juveniles : 24-inch Wheels, $40; 26-inch Wheels, $50. 
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Superb 
“HOUSEHOLD” 
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Please Consider This as an Invitation 


To send for our Art Souvenir, which is mailed Free upon application. It contains a full 
description of the Superb Household Range, showing different styles and special points of 
construction which will easily convince you why we can afford to 


Fully guarantee it to please you or refund the money paid. 


Also full directions for operating all kinds of Ranges under all circumstances, which are 
of great importance to those who are being troubled with the baking or working of their Ranges. 
Also our guarantee, and recommendations from trustworthy dealers from all over New England, 
who -express their entire belief that the Household Ranges are the Best. When you buy your 
new Range, be sure to buy the Household and you will never regret it. 


Sold by the best Dealers only. If you desire further information send to us. 


WHITE, WARNER & CO., Manufacturers, - TAUNTON, MASS. 
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